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Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 






173 New Bond Street, W./ 


j of Cours 
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ATKINSONS 


éau de Cologne 


THE EAU DE COLOGNE OF FINEST QUALITY 


COOL, DELIGHTFUL, FRAG T 


AEC 1586-96 J. & E, ATKINSON LTD 
















































We are pleased to announce 
there are now a few more 
Motoluxe Coats available. 


* Stocked by the best shops throughout 
the British Isles. 


*& MORE NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Wholesale enquiries to the makers, Lee BroTHERS (Overwear) L1D.. Queen St. Wks., 
London, N.W.1, and from Moore & Soutucott, 15 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 T 
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THE CLEAN LINE GAS 

COOKER WITH THE 

EXCLUSIVE PARKINSON 
DROP DOOR 
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Small supplies are reaching the 
shops of Eversharp silver-plated 
pencils at 7/11d. and 10/3d. and 
of the “Kingswood” pen by 
Eversharp at 1a/tod, These 
prices include purchase tax. If 
you want an Eversharp for 
Christmas you should see your 
stationer or jeweller at once 
as supplies are very limited. 


EVERSHARP LIMITED, 
195-199, GREAT PORTLAND ST., W.I. 
Eversharp Products are made in England, 
Canada and the United States of America. 
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“... and at Saxone ..\ ‘\ 
they measure 
both feet...’ 














It is proper that shoes of more-than-ordinary quality 
should be fitted with more-than-ordinary care. We 
measure both feet for Saxone ** Footprints.” 


SAXONE 


40 Strand, !1 Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch St., London, Croydon and throughour the country 


A.13 











Lovely to look at 
... Still better to hear! 








Model T40! €15.0.0 
Plus £3 . 4.6 purchase tax 


Supplies are slow — but steadily increasing. Get your 
name down. Write for the address of your nearest 
Ultra dealer. 


NEW U LTR A RADIO 


More than a set —it’s a service 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, S!W.1 
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BREECHES MAKERS 


can still accept orders for made-to. 
measure Breeches & Jodhpurs for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 


READY-TO-WEAR JODHPURS 
FOR LADIES & CHILDREN 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
AND MAY BE ORDERED 
THROUGH THE POST 


Please send the following measure 

ments: height; waist; inside Ig 

down to ground; thickest part of 

calf (next to the skin). If fora 
child, state age. 


Harry HALD 


Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 
235-237 REGENT STREET, Wl 


Telephone : REGent 2115, 5159 
Ttlegrams : Hallzone, Wesdo, London 

















Rubber Soles and 
Heels double the 
life of your shoes! 








(PHILLIPS RUBBERS LAST LONGEST ) 
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a pipe smoker you 
kpell it out carefully and 
kowly — ‘T-H-R-E-E 
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of curious cut’, 
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EMPIRE BLEND ORIGINAL 


(A blend of Empire and ‘Tho Virnr’ = ad 
D other choice Tobaccos) a The Vicar’s Choice 
= 2/7 an ounce 2/10: AN OUNCE 
lors 
sued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 


Great Britain & freland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
lon T™N470 
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Prices include Purchase Tax 


Limited supplies available 





HANDKERCHIEFS 


Men's 1/6 Women’s Ild @ Tootai Guaranteed 


Look for registered trade mark label aa 





























For men who prefer 
something just a 
little better 







The hair dressing that 
grooms without gumming. 
Fixes for 16hours. Contains 
Pure Silvikrin. 
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PRINTED FOR THE 
BREWERS’ SOCIETY 








THERE 1s nothing like a game of 
darts in an English pub for pro- 
moting a steady hand and a ready 
smile. For darts is essentially a 
friendly game. That is why it finds 
its proper setting in the public- 
house — where every man is as 
good as his fellow, and where friend- 
liness and good sportsmanship 
abound as nowhere else. 


Ulustration specially drawn Ly Mervyn Peaks 











Hair looks better—when 
you end DRY SCALP 
What a difference between these two 
pictures! The top one shows what Dry 
Scalp does to your hair. Makes it look 
lifeless, dry, uncombed—it just won’t 
stay in place. Worse still, bits of loose 
dandruff keep showing (sometimes 

on your collar as well !). 

See (lower picture) what happens 
when you end Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic. Hair 
has a healthy gloss, stays in place. 
Dandruff disappears. Just massage 
gently with the Tonic every morning, 
but use sparingly as it’s still in short 
supply. 


_~Vaseline~ 
HAIR TONIC 


ENDS DRY SCALP 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
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FROM FERRANTI 


The new Ferranti radio 
and television receivers 
are ONLY obtainable 
from appointed 
Ferranti dealers. 

Why ? 

Because we know these 
dealers can give you a 


service as reliable as the 


London Charivari 


DEALERS ONLY 








FERRANTI 
- RADIO , 








sets they sell. There is a Ferranti Radio Dealer 


for YOUR district and 


you should have a word with him. 


FERRANTI for good radio and FERRANTI DEALERS 


for good service. 


Ferranti Limited Moston Manchester 10; and 36 Kingsway London WC2 








Wearers 
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Dentures 
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Put your dentures into a tumbler of warm water 
with a capful of STERADENT in it. 

you sleep STERADENT gets to work. 
solution removes film and stains. 
lizes your false teeth by its harmless, active energy. 
In the morning rinse thoroughly, preferably under a 


Steradent 


FOR ALL DENTURES, INCLUDING THE NEW ACRYLIC RESINS 
STERADENT LIMITED, HULL & LONDON 


Stir well. While 
This cleansing 
STERADENT Steri- 
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“You can SEE 
my teeth 
are whiter!” 


All teeth are not equally white by 
nature— but all teeth are made whiter 
than before with Pepsodent’s Irium,* 
which softly dissolves away film and 
stains. A week of brushing your 
teeth with Pepsodent will reveal new 
brilliance, sparkling whiteness. Your 
smile will allure even you ! 


It’s the Irium® in 


CSepacdent- 
IOOTHPASTE 
that gives you sparkling 
white teeth 
* Irium is the most effective tooth-cleaning 
substance known to dental science. Soft and 
gentle, it emulsifies and washes away dulling stains 


and harmful film. It is exclusive to Pepsodent. 


USE PEPSODENT TWLCE A DAY— 
SEE YOUR DENTIST TWICE A YEAR 
&.D. 123-835-80 


RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 
pain and expense if not checked 
in time. Poisons and impurities in 
your system are usually the cause 
of rheumatic disorders. ‘To get rid of 
these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
But a visit to a spa involves time 
and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 


‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 
It contains the essential curative 
qualities of seven world - famous 
springs and has the same beneticial 
effect on the system at a fraction of 
the cost and without the in 
convenience of travelling to an 
ectual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alla’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning soon relicves 
pain. Taken regularly, this pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood-stream and_ greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks ol 
theumatism, 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Purchase Tax), Get one 
{rom your chemist to-day and begin 
your spa treatment to-morrow 
morning. 
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Time HAS UNLOCKED THE DOOR 
TO YOUR ENJOYMENT 


MARTELL:“BRANDY 
(4 little for 


CHRISTMAS 
and 
more fo follow 


* 
CORDON BLEU 


PER BOTTLE 47/- 


THREE STAR 


PER BOTTLE 37/- 











The filter tip that allows 
no bits of tobacco to enter 
the mouth is the extra 
refinement that adds to 
the enjoyment of smoking. 
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BY AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Moving anything from here 
to there, these days, needs a 
considerable amount of planning 
and staff work. So think of 
the relief of having American 
Express to look after everything 
for you —all the formalities of 
shipments by air and steamer, 
the arranging of steamer space 
and marine insurance, attending 
to bills of lading and consular 
requirements, clearing goods 
through customs and arranging 
delivery or warehousing. We will 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


7 J _ 
World Service 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. INC., 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.! 
And at EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & SOUTHAMPTON 
Incorporated in U.S.A. with limited liability 


see to the removal abroad of 
household effects, or the ship- 
ment by steamer of excess air 
baggage. And because American 
Express are bankers, too, we can 
arrange such details as the 
collection of drafts against con- 
trolling documents or on a 
C.O.D. basis, or providing docu- 
ments necessary under Letters 
of Credit. So if you have any 
freight arrangements you want 
taken care of, just leave them 

to American Express. ~~~ 















Limited stocks. 43/9 
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“BOTH WAYS” 


This hardy ever. 
green of life assurance, 
designed specially for 


young men, is more 


than ever the policy 


of the moment. 


Let it help to 


smooth road 


your 
through the years of 


endeavour ahead. 
You will put your. 


self undernoobligation 
by writing for full 


details to 
The Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Sq., 
Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Watcrloo Place, 
S.W.1 
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A grand dry old Character G 


This pale Dry Australian 
Sherry has a character all 
its own. It is soft with a fine 
bouquet only to be found in 
wines of the highest order. 
Ask your dealer to introduce 
you to SIR JOHN’S at the 


a 
earliest opportunity by listing ¥ 
your name for a bottle now. 


SIR JOHNS 


Empire 
SHERRY SACK 


Grown, shipped and bottled by the 
EMU WINE CO. LTD., LONDON 
Vineyards, Morphett Vale, South Australia. 


12/6 


THE BOTTLE 





Wine Merchants 
TO 1.M. THE KING 
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“Goes over easy” 


Be a jump ahead. 
Shave with 


SOUPLEX BLADES 


Keen, strong and 
lasting. 


Souplex 


(iSsy 
_Mrokers also of the famous |, NEE 
DOUBLE Six” ~*~’ 
Lia 














(- 


with its 


SINTOX 


SeMTEREO ALuMimiUM OKCE 


INSULATOR 


IS THE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


WoORLD’S 
BEST PLUG 


























Lodge Plugs Ltd. 
\ Rugby 
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B-0-A-C has two routes to AUSTRALIA 


London—Sydney in 2} days by Lancastrian: fastest, longest service 
flown by any airline: speed, but not yet all the comfort we hope to 
provide later. Or Poole—Sydney by Hythe flying boat in 7 days: 
comfort, speed and leisure nicely balanced. 


LONDON— SYDNEY POOLE— SYDNEY 

Landing at Lydda, Karachi, 12 shore-going stops en route, 
Singapore and Darwin. Longest including 7 night stops. 

ground stop 3 hours. 


Each service flown 3 times a 

week in each direction. Qantas 

Empire Airways operate the Lan- 
castrians between Karachi and 
Sydney, and the Hythes between 
Singapore and Sydney. 





B-0-A-C ana O-E-A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 





PURELY PERSONAL 





HRISTMAS TREA- 

SURE HUNT—round 

the Tobacconists for supplies 

of King Six Cigars (1/1d. 
each). 














OLE 
AEDS 


WALA, 


Liqueur 


Indispensable § 
in Cocktails 


Scotiands best Whisky 





HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 
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| 
“THE POWER TO SANA 
| 
| is the greatest single contribu- 
tion to road safety. Therefore 
the wise motorist will take the 
precaution of having his brakes 
tested at regular intervals. 
FERODO| ®8y means of the FERODO Brake 
aa Testing Meter this can be done 
: in a few moments. Thousands of 
garages throughout the country 
d. di ’ ie Sms 
isplaying the now familiar ‘‘ Lion 
& Wheel’’ Sign are equipped to 
BRAKE | render this service. 
TESTING 
SERVICE Inaugurated by the manufacturers of 
r 





FERODO 


; The Craftsmanship-built tyre R vake Linings 
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I'S THE MOVEMENT THAT. OUTS — Sf dividual 
lalh on loryue 


The Smith electric clock 
movement has a coil encircling 
amagnetic rotor. This gives the 
rotor torque of considerable 
power and constancy. That is 
why Smith ‘Sectric’ Clocks 
are so eminently dependable. 
Jewellers, Electricians and 
Stores will soon be able to 
supply you from a variety of 
models. 





7 
SMITHSECTRIC 


NO WINDING 


NO REGULATING THE FOURTEEN Four-light Saloon ex works £855 
ALVIS LTD., COVENTRY Purchase Tax £238.5.0 





Scientific S.C.M. 46 G | 
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By Appointment 
Bacon Curers to H.M. King George VI! 
By Appointment | 

Table Salt Manufacturers | 





Nestling in the 
Wiltshire Downs, their 
great food factories have made the name 
of HARRIS famous. HARRIS products 
have served the Empire well throughout 
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Previous Appointment 

to the late King George V 

C. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. 
CALNE, WILTS. 


the war. As soon as conditions permit =. 


o | retailers everywhere will receive increased 


; supplies of Bacon, Pies, Cooked Meatsand = 2 i 
HARRIS WILTSHIRE SAUSAGES 











the ESSE | 7 Storage Hotplate 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! THIS IS 
THATIS W 
= THE MEANING OF 


HEAT STORAGE 





COOKING 








The Illustration shows the massive 
ESSE Heat Storage Hotplate 





t 


The extended tongue is 

in contact with the small, 
continuously-burning fire, directing and storing heat 
The ESSE Heat 
Storage Cooker itself, and the hotplate when not in 
Thus fuel bills are 
cut, and the cooker is ready for instant use 24 hours 


within the massive hotplate body. 





use, is sealed by thick insulation. 


a day. Fuel: anthracite, Phurnacite, or coke. 


ESTABLISHED 183) 





STILL THE LEADERS 
FOR QUALITY || _ ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 
THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Props. : SMITH & WELLSTOOD, LTD. EST. 1854) 
| Head Office and Works: London Showrooms and Advisory Dept.: 
| BONNYBRIDGE SCOTLAND 46 DAVIES STREET, W.1 














Silverplate 


Artists i 

and you'll find | v 

SHIRTS 
that will 


LAST 





ui,  McINTYRE. HOGG, MARSH & CO. LTD. 


333 SHIRT MANUFACTURERS FOR 100 YEARS | ELKINGTON & CO. 


since = 


LTD. 





The hood 

| “GOOD-NIGHT" 
| DRINK 
| Sound natural sleep is essential 
to health. If you are “ run- 
| down” and sleeping badly a 
regular bedtime cup of Allen- 
| burys Diet will help to ensure 
peaceful sleep and rebuild 
| your energy, your vitality and 
} resistance. 


It’s delicious . .. . purest 


full-cream milk and wheat. 
In fact, just plain goodness. 













From all chemists, 4/6d. @ tin. 
MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD ] 
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CRANFORD 


CHOCOLATE 
ASSORTMENT 





CRANFORD 


Delicious Chocolate Creams and Caramels, 
Cracknel, Nougat, Marzipan and Fudge, 


gaily wrapped—Caley Cranford—in the shops now. 


CALEY CRANFORD 


7 the CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT in qtr. lb. satchels 








in new satin- white packs, Pomeroy 


Here’s beauty news! . . . 
Lipsticks from the most delicate pinks to the 
And Skin 
Cleansing 


brings you... 
richest reds. Powder blended in the newest shades. 
Day Cream - 
* Beauty Milk + Safada Hand Lotion - 


Food + Dathos (for very dry skins) - 


Cream Make-up base. . . 
Prices from 18/6 to 4/- 


London Salon: 174 New Bond Street, W.1 
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The London 
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KAYSER 
BONDOR 





But oh — so few at present ! 
You can rely on the shops to 
distribute them as fairly as possible. 








The first word in Nylons 


(CALHEFORNIA) 


: jeyce 








Hurrah — the 

return of Joyce’s 
adorable Bunny Scuffs! So soft, woolly 
and snug, they’re downright sinful luxury for nippy nights and 


mornings. No gift could better express the warmth of your feelings. 


JOYCE (CALIFORNIA) LTD., 17-18 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.|I. 
(Wholesale only) 
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U7 
Vig. 


A glass of Guinness means a good deal these days: 


refreshment when you’re tired, encouragement: when 


you’re nervy or depressed; a splendid tonic and a 


jolly good drink. Yes, there’s nothing like a Guinness, 


except 


another Guinness . 


.. » Your call I believe 


G.£.1294.8 
















Marmite is the yeast food 
extract which adds delicious flavour 
to all soups, stews, gravy, meat and 
vegetable dishes. 


Its ascertained vitamin content 
proves Marmite to be a health food 
of definite value. Use Marmite in 
your everyday cooking, and all the 
family will enjoy their food better— 
and they will be all the better for it. 


MARMITE A concen- 
trated Yeast Extract con- 
taining Vitamins of the 
B, complex. 

Riboflavin 1.5 mg. per ounce 
Niacin 16.5 mg. per ounce 


In Jars: 1 oz. 84., 2 oz. 11, 
oz. 2'-, 8 oz. 3,3, 16 oz. 59 


4 jae all Grocers aad Che=mis.s 
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| Wo headache under the bonnet 








Headaches in a car generally lie 
under the bonnet, for there the 


engine lives. The way to prevent 


them goes back to the very begin- 
nings of that engine, to the drawing 
board on which the engine was 
designed, plus the engineering, 
skill and 
stage. 


inspection at every 
There are hundreds of 


inspectors at the Ford Works in 
Dagenham; that means a lot 
of inspecting. And if anything 
falters after that, there are Ford 
trained mechanics at all Ford 
Dealers. Our only headache at 
the moment is delivery, but please 
be patient. The cars are coming 
along — fast. 


PREFECT 10 h.p, £275 (Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax) 
ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 


Sorat 


FORD MOTOR 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


COMPANY 


LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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A RADIO critic says it is just as easy to insure a wireless 
set as it is to insure a car. Against third programme risks ? 
° ° 

Surrey people, according to an American visitor, are 
generally sociable, whereas Essex people are reserved. 
Natives of Colchester always were reluctant to come out 
of their shells. 

° ° 


Do the Americans Realize ? 
“Took Horsr’s Oats RATION’ 
Headline in 
“Essex County Standard.” 


? 


° ° 


A twenty-stone man says 
he cannot buy clothes to 
fit him. He complains that 
he finds telephone kiosks 
a little tight across the 
shoulders too. 





° °o 


Complaints have reached 
us from a flat-dweller of strange noises in his hot-water 
pipes. One theory is that Father Christmas was practising 
getting in down the central heating. 

° ° 

It is suggested by a homeless reader that the simplest 

way to preserve our open spaces as such would be to 
schedule them as immediate housing estates. 

° ° 


A demobilized officer says that after four years in the 
Navy he finds his City job rather static. But it must be 
satisfactory to feel a good solid desk under his feet again. 


A fashion writer advises “subdued tones” for the winter. 
He might go further and suggest them for the people 
sitting behind us at the theatre. 


°o ° 


““Aly Osman made a living rolling beer-barrels for an Alexandria 
brewery. But the police grew suspicious when they found him to 
be living in an explosively-furnished flat and heard reports of his 
wealth.”—Egyptian paper. 
Perhaps he was only shoot- 
ing a line. 

o °o 


Beauty-spots may become 
popular again, predicts a 
fashion-writer. Not if the 
War Office hears about them 
first. 

° ° 


“Children love dressing 
up in their parents’ clothes,” 
says a psychologist. Espe- 
cially when the local cinema 
has an attractive “A” film. 





° ° 


Certain types of buttons are now being made from highly 
compressed powder. Laundries are confidently looking 
forward to de-reconstituting them. 

° ° 


Club of Queer Trades 
‘“‘Re-knitting old ties in London is lively Julius Pinschewer, from 
Berne, in Switzerland.” —*“Evening Standard.” 
° ° 
In a provincial pantomime a woman plays the part of 
the Dame and a boy the part of Principal Boy. What 
next? A horse to play the pantomime horse? 
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Brush Up Your Acting. 


the “straight” actor, is now upon us once again. 

In hundreds of theatres that during the year have 
seen nothing but strong dramas and polite comedies, 
curtains will soon be rising on “Scene 1. A Glade in the 
Forest,” and hundreds of Cinderellas will be advancing 
to the footlights to confide: 


“Alone at last! Why, here’s my- chance 
For me to do my song and dance!” 


During this theatrical doldrums, while the galleries 
echo to the patter of cross-talk acts and endless choruses of 
‘Does Santa Claus queue for his bacon?” the unfortunate 
actor has little to do except wander round the agencies 
saying timidly: “I suppose there isn’t anything that’s . 
No. I thought not. Good morning.” [Exit 

Now, however, I am happy to announce that, thanks to 
the enterprise and enthusiasm of a small group of actors, 
myself included, the enforced Christmastide lull need not 
this year be wasted for you. Instead you can turn it to 
your very definite advantage by enrolling without. delay 
for an eight: weeks’ refresher-course at our recently opened 
Advanced Dramatic School. To forestall any criticism let 
me hasten to add that ours is no ordinary dramatic school, 
no art-for-art’s-sake academy. It is run on sound com- 
mercial lines and offers unique benefits to the student. 
We make no attempt to teach diction or audibility, for 
example, in themselves definite disadvantages on the West 
End. stage. We concentrate, instead, on such eminently 
practical subjects as hew to calculate theatrical agents’ 
percentages and how to live’ without money for long 
periods at a time. 

It will be appreciated that competition to attend this 
course is very keen and we have had to allot vacancies 
strictly to those who are likely to benefit from the in- 
struction they will receive. To determine this, prospective 
candidates are required to answer a simple questionnaire, 
details of which are printed below. (Note.—All questions 
should be attempted and Question 5 must be answered in 
the affirmative.) 


r \HE pantomime season, that perennial menace to 


If Yes in both 


cases—Score 2. 


1. (a) Are your teeth your own? 
(6) Is your hair your own? 

2. Are you 

(2) impossibly handsome, or 
(b) fascinatingly repellent? 

3. Are you unshakably convinced 
that you are the greatest poten- 
tial star the world has ever 
known ? 

4. Are you disheartened. when you 
read that Sol Wurtzell, after a 
nation-wide search for a new 
leading lady, has discovered just 
the type he wants working in 
the outer office ? 

5. Have you a substantial private 


If Yes—Score 2. 


If Yes—Score 4. 


If No—Score 3. 


If Yes—Score 6. 


income ? 
6. Have you any close relations If Yes to (a), (b) or 
who are (c)—Score 8. 


(a) Film stars, 
(b) Directors or Producers, 
(c) Members of the House of 
Lords ? 
Can you go at least a fortnight 
without eating ? 


If Yes—Score 9. 


If Yes—Score 1. 





8. Have you any talent what- 

soever ? 

Should you aggregate 10—15 points, your chances of 
success are high and we will gladly enrol you for the 
course. Should you aggregate more than 15 you are 
either a second Irving or your mathematics are at fault. 

And now here are.a few more features of this unique 
curriculum : 

Thespian Couéism. Taught to engender and encourage 
self-confidence. Students stand in front of mirrors and’ 
repeat a hundred times each day: “I’m terrific! There’s 
nothing I can’t do!” 

Sartorial Décor. Instruction covers how to wear your 
toupée a la mode, how to carry brief-cases (empty, of 
course), and how to leave a suspicion of make-up at 
the temples to give the impression that you are working 
at the moment. 

Party Conversations. Students learn a number of useful 
and pregnant phrases for delivery at cocktail-parties, etc., 
including exercises in the “ Darling technique” (‘‘ Dar-ling ! 
How are you?’’), and professional jokes. 

Examples of typical phrases taught: 

“Actually, my dear, at the moment I’m waiting for 

a broadcast.” 

“Yes—constantly refusing offers!” 
démodé to say “I’m resting.”) 

“Well, you see, I couldn’t leave London——” 

“But what’s Equity doing ?” 

“Of course, Noél is brilliant.” 

“Oh, films!” 

Example of professional jokes taught : 

Someone: “I hear that Miss So-and-So is going to 
star in a revival.” 
You. “Yes, dear—but who’s going to revive Miss 

So-and-So?” 

This is a yell! 

Well, I think the foregoing touches on the main subjects 
dealt with at our establishment, but it might be of interest 
to the prospective student to know that a host of other 
practical subjects, such as “How to Get Hold of Black 
Market Whisky,” and “Things It’s Better Not to Say” 
(e.g., ““As a matter of fact, as it happens, I have got some 
press-cuttings with me .. .”), also have a prominent place 
in this comprehensive refresher course. 

However, if you are interested, all details regarding fees 
and joining instructions are readily available on application 
to your local Resettlement Advice Bureau and we advertise 
in the columns of The Stooge. 

Incidentally, if you have a private income and can afford 
a brief-case, what on earth do you want to be an actor for, 
anyway ? 


(Note.—It_ is 


oO °o 


Life 


I SAW my initials in Punch 

Attached to another man’s sonnet— 

This lyric won’t have, I’ve a huneh, 
Any sign of them anywhere on it. 


Philosophers often have said it 
And yet there is jam on the pill, 

When you’ve earned it you won’t get the credit, 
When you haven’t you probably will. 
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If one looks on Rugger simply as a spectacle it must be admitted that 
there were very many too many tight scrums last Tuesday— 








but on any single road leading in that direction. 


Tuesday at Twickenham 


list of the occasions in our island 

history emotional enough to break 
down the Englishman’s traditional 
reserve to such a pitch that he speaks 
unashamedly to strangers in railway 
carriages. I shall make no such list 
here, but only observe that the 
University match at Twickenham is 
one of them. Of the fourteen people 
in my compartment going down last 
Tuesday only one man failed to take 
some part in a conversation that 
began to break out spasmodically as 
early as Vauxhall, warmed up appre- 
ciably as the new paint at Queen’s 
Road Station, Battersea, came into 
view and had risen by Clapham 
Junction into a positive buzz. 

The exception was myself. I said 
nothing, not out of hauteur, nor even 
because the party was so ill-informed, 
so weak on the initials of the members 
of both teams and, in some cases, so 
biased in favour of Cambridge as not 
to be worth powder and shot, but 
because I was breaking the journey 
half-way and going on by car. My 
mind was obsessed by the fear that 
when I got out at Barnes they would 
all put me down as some kind of 
outsider who wasn’t going at all, and 
the strain of attempting to engineer 
in advance a simple and _ natural 
explanation of my movements rendered 
me speechless. I honestly believe 


I might be instructive to make a 


that if I hadn’t, by some mischance, 


dropped my East Stand ticket on the 
floor as I was getting out, they would 
all be convinced to this day that I had 
never seen a game of football in my life. 

The second part of the journey by 
car was uneventful. Indeed it was 
almost motionless. Whenever we 
moved forward a yard I looked at my 
watch and said we were in plenty of 
time, and whenever, which was more 
often, we were not moving at all I 
folded my arms and rested my elbows 
on the wheel to show that I at least 
had no intention of getting into a flap. 
This gesture has the drawback of 
causing the horn to sound, which in 
turn makes the man in front screw his 
head as far round as his enormous 
scarf permits so that I get the benefit 
of his profile. I don’t think much of 
it. Nor do I care for the remark he 
makes to the girl in the zip-fastened 


as - 
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bootees at his side. I cannot hear the 
remark, any more than I can see the 
bootees, but I am as sure of the one as 
of the other. It is a positive relief 
when this objectionable young man 
suddenly pulls out of the line of 
traffic, after the manner of his kind, 
and goes speeding up on the wrong 
side of the police ‘KEEP LEFT”’ pylons. 
It is unfortunately typical of this sort 
of cad that he gets away with it. 

We debated the advisability of doing 
the same thing, but decided not to 
risk it. 

After one enormously long hold-up 
I got out of the car to make a report 
on the general situation. This, in my 
experience, causes even the worst 
traffic jam to move on immediately. 
But to my surprise I found no driver in 
the car in front, nor indeed in any of 
the cars either in front or behind as 
far as the eye could see—unless you 
would care to count a lorry full of 
bricks which had got itself stuck side- 
ways on, the only living thing in a 
dead world, like a three-masted barque 
in the Sargasso Sea. I blame the 
driver of this vehicle for his pre- 
dicament. The universities are open 
to all, but to take a load of bricks to 
Twickenham is carrying democracy 
too far. 

So we too abandoned our car and 
walked the last three hundred yards. 
We were in! Block O Row—here we 
are. Sorry, sorry, sorry. So sorry. 
Thank you. Thanks. Is that Travers? 
There! With the ball now—Keep 
your hair on, sir. I’m doing my best— 
Seventy-eight. Seventy-nine. Ah! 

The programme, please! And what 
an affair it is. Thirty pages packed 
with information and enriched by a 
profusion of excellent photographs. 
And here are the University teams 
of 1879, both sides warmly clad in 
knickerbockers, Oxford in white jerseys, 
Cambridge striped as now, only more 
so. Cambridge, one notes, wore no 
collars—but then they always were 
the more democratic lot. And here, 
on pages 12 and 13, are individual 
photos of the present Oxford team, 


saa 


Reunion behind the West Stand. 
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“Phew how, Cambridacs 
JUMP foes $1!" 





The Dark 


with a note at the bottom 


Blues outfitted, as usual, by ’s of 





Oxford.” We had better not try to 
forecast how far this tendency will 
carry us. 


The individual photographs are, as 
a matter of fact, very useful as an 
additional aid to the identification of 
the players. In this game, for instance, 
it was confusing to find No. 3, R. M. 
Cooper—down on the programme as 
left-centre—frequently popping up 
inside D. W. Swarbrick, the Oxford 
right wing. Was the programme 
wrong? No. A glance at the photo- 
graphs showed that No. 3 was in fact 
Cooper, and one was able to perceive 
after a little reflection that J. H. 
Bevan was playing as a sort of five- 
eighths with Cooper outside him either 
on his right or left as the situation 
required. Having mentioned Cooper I 
may as well add that he is one of those 
really thrustful centres who make an 
attack look dangerous the moment he 
gets the ball—in the way H. M. Locke 
at his best used to do. Had the 
injured Stewart been able to play as 
the other centre I suspect Oxford 
would have got another five or ten 
points, for his deputy, J. H. Bevan, 
though he played a more than useful 
game and kept the Cambridge centres 
well clamped down, is a little slow off 
the mark and was too often caught 
with the ball. 

What can be said of the Oxford 
halves that has not been said already ? 
J. O. Newton-Thompson played a 
great game, whizzing out long, low 
passes with such velocity that even 


M. P. (and I am putting all these 
initials in for the benefit of that 


garrulous crew in the carriage) Don- 
nelly seemed a bit harassed by them 
at first. Having mentioned Locke 
earlier I am reminded that Donnelly 
somewhat recalls the other half of 
that distinguished partnership of was 
it the middle-twenties ?—L. J. Corbett. 
Though physically quite unlike Corbett 
he has the same neatness about his 
play, the same unruffled decision, the 
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same flair for popping out a pass to the 
best situated, not merely the nearest, 
player—perhaps even the same tend- 
ency rather to overdo his polished 
kick ahead. Having dropped a goal, 
given a _ perfectly timed pass to 
Swarbrick for Oxford’s first try, lobbed 
another out to Cooper for their second 
—after a break-through in front of the 
posts, and picked up an awkward half- 
volley to start the movement that led 
to the third try (which Cooper made 
and Swarbrick scored), Donnelly can 
be excused the elementary goal-kick 
he missed. 

About the Cambridge backs I will 
say only that, like everyone else except 
apparently the selectors, I thought 
Cangley (sorry, B. T. G.) a very much 
safer-looking back than S. C. Newman 
—though as Newman’s line has been 
crossed only four times in twelve 
matches he can be no slouch—and that, 
from purely partisan motives, I was 
heartily glad the wings, M. F. Turner 
and E. J. H. Williams, did not see more 
of the ball. They are what newspapers 
call ‘strong runners,” though men who 
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have to mark them would probably 
use more colourful terms. 

I am no good on forwards, but one 
recalls, on the Oxford side, some 
dashing work by M. A. Sutton and the 
trail of wreckage left behind by B. H. 
Travers when he got going, and, more 
than all, the tremendous energy of 
the Cambridge captain, M. R. Steele- 
Bodger (reduced on the programme 
to Steele-Bodge, though I should be 
inclined myself to award him the 
superlative Bodgest). It was he who 
whipped what would otherwise have 
been a “fair catch”? out of Newman’s 
hands to score Cambridge’s only try. 

I borrow this summing-up of the 
game from one of our leading dailies: 
‘* All through the game the Cambridge 
policy was to drive their shoulders into 
the toughest thighs and wrench with 
locked arms at twisting waists.” 

This is putting it rather nearer the 
style of Sophocles (whose initials I forget) 
than I could have managed myself. 
But the sense is right enough. And I 
am only too delighted to report that 
the policy didn’t come off. H.F. E. 


To sum up, Oxford won the game by fifteen points to five. 
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lost the battle of the shorts by one pair to nil. 
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At the Pictures 


THe AcTorRS AND THE DocTors 


AvrnouGH Les Enfants du Paradis 
.(Director : MARCEL CARNE) is extremely 
long—in spite of cuts, 
some of which, at least in 
the early part of the film, 
seem to be too obvious— 
nearly all of it is most 
enjoyable. The packed, in- 
tricate, exuberantly-played 
story, full of wonderfully- 
handled crowds, deals with 
theatrical life in Paris a 
hundred years ago, con- 
centrating on the cheap 
entertainments in the 
“Boulevard du Crime” 
and on two historical char- 
actors who made their 
names there respectively 
as actor . and mime: 
Frédérick Lemaitre and 
Baptiste Deburau. For a 
great part of the film’s two 
and three-quarter hours 
Frédérick’s flamboyant be- 
haviour makes us laugh (particularly 
when he uses Crazy-Gang technique 
in one theatre scene), and PIERRE 
BRASSEUR is a very engaging comedian, 
but we later get a glimpse of him 
playing Othello. Baptiste (in love with 
Garance, who graduates from 
the Théatre des Funambules 
to high life) is a more haunted 
and pathetic figure; JEAN- — 


tribute of absorbed, breathless silence, 
Sister Kenny (Director: DupLEY 
NicHots) is nevertheless obscurely 
regrettable because it begs so import- 
ant a question. Sister Kenny is the 
Australian nurse who has spent her 
life fighting to be allowed to practise 





[Les Enfants du Paradis 


VOLUBLE DRAPERY 
Baptiste Deburau 


her own treatment of infantile paralysis ; 
and the trouble is that this situation, 
of the lonely fighter against the 
machine (represented in this instance 
by the orthodox medical authorities), 
can never—no matter what the facts— 


. JeEAN-Lovis BARRAULT 
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be dramatized without arousing strong 
sympathy for and quite unreasoning 
belief in the minority view, and 
corresponding contempt for and dis- 
belief in its opponents. Every un- 
instructed person who sees this film 
is going to come away with a profound, 
emotional conviction that 
Sister Kenny’s treatment 
is the best one and that 
the doctors are wrong; 
and it doesn’t seem right 
that a film should foster 
a purely emotional con- 
viction about a tragically 
serious and still disputed 
subject. 

But it is well played. 
RosaLIND RUSSELL’S 
gradual change from fresh 
youth to pawky age is done 
with a skill and authen- 
ticity most unusual in a 
Hollywood film; it goes a 
long way to make up for 
the factitious small coinci- 
dences and melodramatics 
with which the plot is 
trimmed and padded into 
film shape. ALEXANDER 
Knox, who also ages through the 
years, has to be pawky all the time. 


My excuses for mentioning the 
Danish Day of Wrath (Director: Caru 
DREYER) last, and weeks late, are two: 

personal insensitiveness, and 
the fact that most of you 
get a chance 











Louis Barravutt’s_ brilliant 
performance makes him cred- 
ible not merely as a character 
but also as a spellbinder of 
the crowd, which is impressive. 
Not often does one attend a 
film crowd scene perfectly 
understanding and joining in 
the laughter of the people, as 
one does here in the pleasing 
little episode when Baptiste 
mimes the theft of the fat 
man’s watch. 

Hopeless to try to convey 
in a few words an idea of the 
rest of the story: it has petty 
crime, and staged insult, and 
a comic duel prefiguring the 
dangers of a later serious 
one, and fights in cafés, and 
a murder in a Turkish bath 

I enjoyed it very much. 
When I have several hours to 
spare (I’m allowing for time 
in the long queue) I hope to 
see it again. 


Elizabeth Kenny 


Well played, and often ex- 
acting from its audience the 


Dr. Brack... 


re ae will never 
_—4 PV to see it—even though it 





(Sister Kenny 


NURSE IN MEDICAL LION’S DEN 


).HDowD 


a te ae ee Rosatinp RUSSELL 
Dr. MeDonnell . . . 2s. we ALEXANDER KNOX 
pete tay er ee Purure MERIVALE 


will presumably become a 
cinema classic and go the 
round of the film societies 
until the last copy falls apart. 
I take it for a classic because 
more serious authorities than 
I have been overwhelmed by 
it, and because even I recog- 
nize in it magnificent passages 
of film-making, much pictorial 
beauty, and wonderfully good 
playing: ANNA SVIERKIER as 
the poor old woman burned 
as a witch gives a deeply 
moving performance, and 
LisBETH Movin as the pastor’s 
young wife is often brilliant. 
But the film as a whole finds 
me, as I say, insensitive: | 
cannot shake off the impres- 
sion, encouraged by itssolemn, 
stately pace and the way the 
camera drags one about, that 
this handful of unfortunate 
characters is engaged in a 
kind of stiff, ceremonious, 
funereal dance, pointed only 
by an occasional hopelessly 
sad remark. R. M. 
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Thirty-nine 


OW on the verge, my friends of forty tell me, 
of really living, 
I’m enthusiastic: 
the years, less lenient once, 
are more forgiving— 
I am less limber, 
but my mind’s more plastic. 
I’m still a mug— 
the pups that people sell me!— 
(I hope I’ll be a mug at seventy odd.) 
I’m far more tolerant in trifling matters 
since now I wield, what once I kissed, 
the rod. 
(There was a time, 
as memory fondly flatters, 
when I was young, my curly head in vain bowed 
to kiss it: 
castigation briefly stung, 
but through my tears the world, the world was rainbowed.) 
That time is past. But so is adolescence, 
so are the twenties. 
Now it seems to me 
this is th’ uneasiest year: 
before and after 
I look, and wish that I were thirty-three. 
Since there’s no help 
(acknowledgments to Drayton) 
come, let us kiss and part, my youth and I: 
I am resigned at last to putting weight on, 
now, when addressed as “‘sir’? 1 do not sigh. 
I’ll read new books for discipline, not pleasure— 
much less adventure— 
be unmoved by the moon, 
take morning coffee as the day’s chief treasure 
and peradventure snooze in the afternoon. 
I will not care if charming women like me 
or not—and charming women will adore me: 
Philosophy’s cocaine, I know, will strike me 
numb where it hurts when they begin to bore me. 
The peaks I shall explore extend before me— 
a Himalayan range, 
cigars, food, wine: 
the prospect, I admit, seems quite delicious. 
Why does that young, preposterous self of mine 
haunt me, and with its memories officious 
deplore me as I am at thirty-nine? R.C.S8. 
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“1’ll come with you, dear, and see if they’ve got 
any coal,” 


Cri de Coeur 


VERYONE knows it’s jolliest to see Ballet from the 
Gallery, 

And stay in a Bloomsbury Hostel which is Just One 
Big Happy Family, 

And that Happiness can’t be Bought, the Rich are Bound 
to Miss It; 

And that Half the Fun ofa Play is Queueing for your Ticket, 

And that Good Plain English Fare Beats Continental 
Frippery, 

And that Budleigh Salterton’s Every Bit as Attractive as 
Sicily, 

And that the Tube is so cosy, and—certainty of certainties— 

That All the Learning Nowadays is in the Modern 
Universities. 

The man who denies all this deserves to be scouted; 

|’m No Sport, or I wouldn’t doubt it. 


If my father made Buttons we’d have a Daimler to 
dawdle in, 

And if he were a miner I’d be poling a punt past Magdalen; 

But as he isn’t a Digger or an Owner or a Broker or a Better, 

But only a Professor, 

I might as well start bidding 

A long farewell to my ideals of Plain Thinking and High 
Living. 
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Observations 


NYONE who has observed a nest of occasional tables 
A closely and for any length of time will have noticed 
‘ certain marked characteristics; I might almost say 
habits, from the way tables with these characteristics go 
on having them in the face of whatever their owners think. 
The first characteristic of such a nest is of course the way 
it all fits together, almost as if by accident. (I mean, 
look at the way cakes of soap fit into soap-cases that have 
never even heard of them, and then look at the way brussels- 
sprouts bulge out of vegetable dishes.) The next char- 
acteristic also of course is the craftiness of occasional 
tables in the matter of dust. Not the top one, which gets 
polished like mad—or at any rate like the chairs and the 
front of the radio—and not the little one at the bottom, 
which gets pulled out second oftenest; but the two in 
between, which are only used when there is company about 
and bring shame upon their owners and apologies upon the 
visitors, who either hadn’t noticed the dust or were con- 
gratulating themselves on other people being human too. 
Even craftier is the way a nest of tables can collect dust on 
its many legs for an indefinite period, simply because if 
we don’t realize a certain surface needs dusting then we 
don’t dust it, unless a sudden change-of heart or broadening 
of vision sends us looking for the bits with the dust on 
them rather than the bits we dusted last time. My only 
other observation on occasional tables is that when people 
make jokes about them being not occasional but almost 
incessant, they do so under compulsion; the compulsion 
being that the whole team in action does present a rather 
hysterical scene and needs a touch of lightness to restore 
normality. 

Now for some observations on jugs; not including those 
tin ones for holding hot water, because they are probably 
really cans, except toremark that even the most unobservant 
will know that they have hinged lids and like to be painted 
in imitation of brown grained wood. (Sociologists don’t 
know why and don’t think they will ever find out, for they 
say it isn’t even the sort of question the Brains Trust is 
sometimes asked to finish up with and gets so shirty over.) 
There is another type of hot-water jug which is referred 
to by its custodians as theinameljug, correctly, for it is 
made of white enamel with a dark-blue rim and handle, 
and frequently, for it tends to be called for from another 
part of the house from where it is. Its characteristic is 
that it is narrower at the top and holds as much water as 
it did last time. One of its chief uses is to pour water 
over the head and down the neck of people washing their 
own hair. Then there is the jug pure and simple, a white 
earthenware affair, straight or barrel-shaped, whose 
most remarkable characteristic is that if we look at it 
long enough it reminds us of someone we know. Most 
of us do look at such jugs long enough, because they 
turn up at a great many meals and eventually become one 
of the family, or something we are surprised to see in a 
shop just like any other jug. In striking contrast to this 
type of jug is what I may define as the hotel or restaurant 
jug. This is, as it were, the gnome of the jug world, being 
about an inch and a half high and quite unconscious of its 
surroundings. Its purpose, as my readers know, is to hold 
cream or milk or something the restaurant doesn’t want 
us to have any of; it is so thick as to be only just hollow 
and printed on its underside is a boast that it is difficult to 
break. It has no home life or family loyalties, and if we 
saw one in a shop we should be surprised only because it 
was being offered to the general public. Other more or 
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“They’ve broken up then.” 


less frequent types of jug are the kind that matched the 
last teapot; the dark-brown kind that matches this teapot 
but is too often bagged to put gravy in; the antique or 
retired kind, put out to grass on a shelf, the silver or 
presentation kind and the usual kind—nondescript, under- 
sized, always threatened with replacement but always 
around and sincerely mourned when broken. 

I think some observations on shoe-cleaning would not 
come amiss; because all shoe-cleaners are experts in theory, 
especially if they have one of those pads made of given-up 
stockings or velvet that has come down in the world and 
has now gone as hard and shiny as the shoes it polishes. 
Most people clean their shoes from a shoe-cleaning box or 
basket; if a basket, it is made of trellised wood-shavings 
with a tin handle and may once have held strawberries 
(shoe-cleaning is full of these memories of past splendour) 
while if a box it also has a tin handle and no one knows 
what it was before; it may even have been made for the 
purpose. The contents consist roughly of one full tin of 
blacking, one empty tin, two half-full tins of dark-tan 
polish, a collection of jars holding bits of different coloured 
cream down in the corners where the duster cannot reach; 
the duster, or rather ex-duster, for there is little hope of 
getting it back, the pad I mentioned, those rather frayed 
rags co-opted into shoe-boxes in emergencies, and a great 
number of brushes, all black by now. With this equipment 
the average shoe-cleaner can make a good job of any pair 
of black or brown shoes, and will be pleased to note that 
brown shoe-polish gets black marks off brown shoes. 
(This seems to the public to be something that advertisers 
could make more of.) Where a good polisher shows up is 
of course in the elbow-work at the end. It may remind 
watchers of a ’cellist going all out in a loud finale. When 
the polishing is over the formula is to hold the shoes 
up and say “There!’’ No other word, presumably, quite 
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represents the satisfaction polishers know they give their 
watchers, or the admiration they feel for their work. As 
for the people who take the laces out to clean their shoes, 
their smugness would be unbounded if it wasn’t that shoes 
without laces look suddenly old before their time. My 
final observation about shoe-cleaning is the smell of the 
polish. What is baffling is that all it can be said to smell 
like is shoe-polish. 

To end with I shall make some random comments on 
one or two small points of life, such as what happens when 
two people both find they know the same person, I mean 
when they find it out in conversation. It cannot be denied 
that to find out a thing like this is very pleasing to both 
parties, especially if there is a third party present. This 
third party is supposed to be all ears and terribly impressed. 
Psychologists say that if people realized how many third 
parties went into a sort of daze during this kind of talk, 
using it as time off for thinking about the next nice thing 
that is going to happen to them, it wouldn’t make any 
difference. Talking of conversation, have my readers 
observed that the word thingummybob is always written 
as thingumbob? Has anyone ever said such a word aloud, 
and if so did anyone say “What?” Philologists would like 
toknow. They say also that, keen as they are on upholding 
literature (were it abolished they would be out of a job) 
they think it time a truce was called between “teaspoonsful” 
and “‘teaspoonfuls.” Writers, they say, should stop kidding 
themselves. Another complaint they make is about the 
muddle over thumbs and fingers, with some people talking 
of first fingers when to other people they mean second, and 
other people talking of the fifth finger when they mean 
the little finger, and everyone trying to understand every- 
one else by counting hastily from the thumb. Philologists 
add that they don’t really worry, because naturally they 
themselves hold the right opinion in all such matters (if 
it wasn’t the right opinion they would be holding the other 
opinion), but that they have been brought up to fuss 
and they don’t often get the chance of a good grumble 
in public. 
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“We turn to starboard just beyond that stranded hen-coop.” 


R. CLOCKE the auctioneer has 
just phoned to say the men 
are delivering the aumbry 

to-morrow and is that convenient, and 
I have just said thank you it is and I 
am posting the cheque to-day. 

I am now writing the cheque, which 
is for sixty guineas, and I am asking 
myself what in the name of black 
thunder has induced me to part with 
my life savings for an aumbry, what 
brain-breakdown ever made me think 
that an aumbry would suit this 
house, this nice house of my own that 
I used to like, and above all and 
urgently where am I going to put this 
big infliction when it arrives? 

I am the sort of man that when his 
wife tells him there is a sale of furni- 
ture at The Gambles, Sir Malcolm 
Boost’s place, only three miles from 
here, practically next door and some 


The Aumbry 


heavenly things, look here’s the 
catalogue, there’s a William and Mary 
secretaire and a yew gate-leg table and 
a Regency canterbury and a sixteenth- 
century aumbry and won’t I take a 
day off and come, comes. I like the 
name aumbry and I don’t know what 
an aumbry is, as if it mattered, and so 
I leave my business, which makes me 
my living and never did me any harm, 
and I come. 

When I had reached the Boost 
mansion and done my simpering act 
while Mrs. Rigby told my wife what 
curtains she was going to bid for, and 
how she was going to cut them up and 
sew them back again and turn them 
inside out for all I care, and at last 
stood opposite No. 13 which was the 
aumbry, I want to know why I 
didn’t say out loud “An aumbry is a 
dashed oak cupboard thing, with half 


a door missing, and great gougings here 
and there that might be carving or 
might be big kicks. It weighs half a 
ton and was obviously used as a hen- 
house. It has shelves or roosts inside 
and has been eaten a*good deal by 
worms or hens. It is ugly, battered, 
probably knocked together three years 
ago from bombed railway-sleepers, and 
I am going home.” I know all the 
words, why didn’t I say them ? 

No, I must stand there and man- 
handle the erection and invent stories 
for my wife about it being an alms- 
chest, an almry, an aumery, an 
aumbry. And if it were genuine, | 
say I think this one is genuine, as if 
I’d ever seen an aumbry before in 
my life, it would be a bargain at fifty 
or sixty. Why fiftyorsixty? Why not 
eight or seventeen or three? And when 
my wife says would it go in the hall, I 
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don’t think about it being in the hall 
but get out my ruler and take its 
beastly measurements and feel efficient 
and say yes, it would go in the hall. 
And it would take the rugs and the 
skates and half the dinner-service and 
the gloves. 

Inside me also I am mouthing the 
word aumbry and making phrases 
with it. ‘You must come down on 
Sunday, Stephen, old boy, and see the 
aumbry we picked up.” “Yes, it’s an 
aumbry, you know. They used it for 
storing alms in, dishing out alms, from 
alms — aumery — aumbry.” I am 
thinking about my pretty phrases and 
my idiotic measurements and not 
about the thing as a thing in the 
house at all. 

And then the auction has started 
and in no time we are at No. 13, and 
someone says thirty guineas, and very 
soon it is fifty-nine. My wife whispers 
“You said sixty, didn’t you?” as if 
that was any merit and I feel very 
knowledgeable and narrow-eyed and 
appraise-worthy and the auctioneer 
says ‘Am I offered sixty?” and I say, 
“Sixty,” in a big loud knowledgeable 
narrow-eyed voice and wait for the 
bidding to go on. But it doesn’t go on. 
There is a silence. The other bidders 
are dumb, paralysed, stricken, all 
suddenly. “For the third and last 
time, sixty. To you, sir.” 

Why didn’t I rise immediately in 
my place and say no, not me. I can’t 
pay for it, I don’t want an aumbry: 
mine wasn’t a bid, it was a guess; let 
the other people have it?) Why didn’t 
Trun away? Why didn’t I give them a 
faked name and address? Why, above 
all, didn’t I go to Mr. Fifty-nine 
guineas and tell him he could have it, 
quite all right old boy and here’s a 
fiver too? No, all I do is sit there and 
try to look like an aumbry-owner, a 
man who buys aumbries because he 
wants them, and not like a name- 
addict or plain sap. 

And now this blight is coming 
to-morrow and I have checked my 
clever measurements and find it would 
go in the hall, but only if the staircase 
wasn’t there. So I am to have it in 
my study, it would seem. Not more 
than two feet of it will overlap the 
book-shelves. If I want to look at 
anything before ““K” in the encyclo- 
pedia all I have to do is hire a bull- 
dozer and move the aumbry away 
for a moment. Too easy. And hire 
another bulldozer to doze it back. 
In a communist world everyone would 
have fun like this. 

Anyhow, it can’t last for ever. It’s 
already three hundred years old and 
perhaps won’t stand up to children in 
the holidays for more than another 
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century or so. And we can always sell 
the house and say it’s a fixture, we 
kept hens in the study and had the 
local woodsman fell a couple of oaks 
and knock us up this hutch. 

“Yes. This is two—one—one—o. 

“Oh, is that you, Stephen? No, 
wasn’t in the office yesterday. Yes. 
Went to a sale at old Boost’s place down 
here. What? Nothing very much, but 
we picked up a lovely old aumbry. 
You must come down and see it on 
Sunday.” 


°o ° 


L’ Apres-midi d’une 
Mouche 


HE magnate slept in his library 
chair. 

A quarter of a mile away, at 
the further end of his stately mansion, 
Sarah, a servant, sobbing, packed, 
sacked for the thoughtless slamming 
of a door. 

Peter, the pantry-boy, slippered his 
silent way around the servants’ table, 
wearing the corked-up expression of 
serving youths who know that the 
butler as is heye upon them. Peace 
was everywhere that afternoon. 

Only Phyllida, the library fly, dared 
to move and breathe with freedom. 
Phyllida was busy. She had her 
various broods of germs to see to, a 
promising culture to tend here, another 
to transfer there. She had just finished 
the infection of the glass and the 
decanter upon the tray at the magnate’s 
elbow and was now carrying out a 
scheme upon his pipe. Presently she 
would be free to see to his person. All 
in good time. One cannot be in two 
places at once, even with six legs and 
a pair of wings. 

The magnate slept on. 

Phyllida, the serious work of her 
afternoon finished, was at length free 
for a little fun. 

She cruised slowly around the mag- 
nate, as he slumbered sonorously, one 
podgy hand on the arm of his chair. 

Phyllida knew that if you walk 
about with six legs on the back of a 
hairy hand it tickles like the deuce. 
She made a perfect landing, as flies 
often do. 

The magnate stirred uneasily in his 
sleep. He was just on the point of 
completing the most perfect merger he 
had ever committed when he became 
dimly aware that something was 
tickling the back of his left hand. 

He awoke. 

“Shem, Ham and Japhet!” roared 
the magnate. ‘It’s that infernal fly 
again!”? Slowly he raised the other 
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hand, poised it for a moment, and 
struck. 

Phyllida, with her multiple eyes, 
saw the blow coming from several 
hundred different angles, and judged it 
with the nicest accuracy. Allowing 
herself to be floated away on the bow- 
wave of air that preceded it, she 
swung in on the back-wash and gave 
the magnate’s eyelashes a derisive 
flick en passant. 

She circled the library a few times, 
humming gaily. The magnate picked 
up his newspaper and folded it care- 
fully into a club. He replaced the bait 
on the arm of his chair and waited, 
grim and motionless. 

Phyllida alighted on the small table 
which held the glass and decanter, 
and began to stroll about with an air 
of complete nonchalance. Slowly the 
paper club was raised and poised. 

Smack! The glass gave a startled 
leap into the air. 

But no flattened fly gladdened the 
eye of the mortified magnate. And 
now the battle was fairly joined. 

The temper of the magnate and the 
tempo of the movement were rising 
rapidly. Phyllida here, Phyllida there, 
Phyllida here, Phyllida there, the 
magnate an impassioned conductor 
with his paper baton. 

Phyllida was playing the thousand- 
eyed stance, which, as every cricketer 
knows, makes the bowling look poor 
stuff. The exercise was doing the 
magnate no end of good. Physically, 
that is. Morally, not. 

And anon Phyllida judged 
moment ripe for her grand coup. 

On the mantelpiece stood a Ming 
vase of the most authentic antiquity. 
Phyllida alighted upon it, and began 
to shampoo her head. A perfect lie. 

Crash! 


the 


The vase, worth a thousand guineas, 
lay in a thousand fragments, each 
worth less than a guinea. And 
Phyllida, up on the cornice, was 
learning that when it comes to self- 
expression a Thames bargee has 
nothing on a Lombard Street magnate. 


° ° 


Father Crippsmas 


(It was announced in the House of 
Commons that the Board of Trade 
arrangements for the import of mistletoe 
will be issued very shortly in the Press.) 
JiLL stood beneath the mistletoe; 

Jack, as he kissed her on the lips, 
Murmured “ My dear, this comes to you 

By courtesy of Stafford Cripps.” 

M. H. 
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“Does it tick?” 


Rain 


OR some time past the rain has been overdoing matters 
And, by all report, it hasn’t finished yet, 
If you do get a bit of blue sky now and then it only 
flatters, 
The idea being to lure you out unprotected and make 
you wet. 


To rain in excess one has a natural objection, 
Yet somehow, though one curses it for all one’s worth, 
| still regard it with a kind of lingering affection 
Due, probably, to a far-off sojourn in other parts of the 
earth. 


Egypt, for instance. Take Egypt (land of the Pharaohs). 
It never rained in Egypt. It didn’t know how. 
Day after day that abominable sun in all its deadly glare rose. 
At least it did when I knew it, and I suppose it’s the 
same now. 


But turn we to India. 
hot time: 
Shrunken herbage, shrunken cattle, prickly heat, birds 
with bills agape, 
Never below call it a hundred in the shade, no matter what 
time, 
Except when the providential hills offered a means of 
escape. 


Contemplate, I beg, India in the 


Then, then, the clouds began to roll up blackly 
And with a noble crash the glorious monsoon burst 
(Somewhere about the middle of July—one never knew 


exac ly) 
And the blistered soil drank it up in a huge gigantic 
thirst. 


That was a sight, to see exhausted nature buck up. 
Frogs croaked, cows were clean and coolies cool, 
While some inner force stirred the unfamiliar duck up, 
Squawking with joy, to waddle to the nearest 
pool. 


Wherefore, O rain, faulty though others find you, 
And one does get a bit bored after a few 
weeks, 
There is, I grant, a better side; but, mind you, 
I wish you wouldn’t swamp the creases out of my few 
respectable breeks. 


I can but suggest that, in future, you pull yourself 
together, 
Curb your disorder, don’t push things too far; 
Though, come to think, you're the main component of our 
British weather 
Which, I suppose, has made us the noble things we are. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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ALICE AND THE DODO 


“What else have you got in your pocket?” 
“Only a railway share,” said Alice sadly. 
“Hand it over here,”’ said the Dodo. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, December 9th.—House of Com- 
mons: Allis not Gold... 


Tuesday, December 10th.—House of 
Lords: Come to Britain. 
House of Commons: Sayings. 
Wednesday, December 11th.—House of 
Commons: The B.B.C. 


Thursday, December 12th.—House of 
Commons: India- 


Monday, December 9th.—From time 
to time—particularly about now— 
clubs are apt to remind their members 
that there are many servants with 
whom they never come into contact, 
but whose services are essential to 
their comfort. The House of Com- 
mons had that sort of reminder to-day, 
when someone asked why the assistant 
manager of the Catering Department, 
a newcomer, had been given his job 
when old servants of the House would 
have liked it. 

Mr. Vat McEnteExs, who is Chairman 
of the Kitchen Committee (familiarly 
known as Minister of the Interior), was 
prepared for this question. Listeners 
detected in the answer something of 
the blunt ingenuity of Major Sidwell, 
the Catering Manager, but it was all 
put over with the cheery straight- 
forwardness of Mr. McEnTEer. And 
honourable Members gasped when they 
heard the recital of the duties an 
assistant manager of their catering 
department had to perform. 

The questioner had said older 
servants of the House knew the 
requirements of Members. Mr. 
McEnTEE retorted that the assistant 
manager had not only to know their 
requirements, but how to satisfy them. 
He had also to know: 

How to assess the quantity and 
quality of food required; how to keep 
records; how to recruit and retain 
staff; how to look after their welfare 
and discipline; how to carry on the 
whole concern in the absence of the 
General Manager. 

And all this for a maximum of £550 
a year. Mr. Harry Srrauss asked 
that, in the event of such a paragon 
being found, he should be made 
Minister of Health. But the paragon 
carried on with his job downstairs, 
happily unconscious of the excitement 
he was causing in the debating 
chamber. 

The House was in one of those 
moods when it delights to collect out- 
of-the-way information—perhaps ready 
for Christmas brains trusts. In a short 
time the House learned that Britain’s 
railways last year paid out £2,525,405 
to satisfy claims for goods “lost” or 


stolen, compared with £180,462 paid 
out in 1938. Also that sixty builders 
had been convicted of black market 
offences in the period from July Ist to 
October 31st, out of 163,000 builders 
in Britain. 

The recipients of this information 
seemed to be highly gratified, the rest 
of the House a trifle puzzled that it 
should have been sought in these 
busy times. 

Then attention was turned to the 
Exchange Control Bill, from which the 
House appeared reluctant to part. So 
reluctant, in fact, that the debate went 





NURSING 'THE BABY. 


“Some assistance will be necessary from 
the Government in the early stages.”—Lord 
Hall on the proposed Tourist, Catering and 
Holiday Board. 


on until 1.30 4.m. But before that 
hour much innocent fun was had by 
all, and Mr. Hucu Datton, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, cheered 
everybody no end by announcing that 
the Bill would not prevent a foreigner 
from paying his bridge debts (if 
any) in this country. And, moreover, 
he could take his winnings (if any) 
home. 

Members were so moved by this 
information that the Bill was sent on 
its way. 

Tuesday, December 10th.—Ministers 
and Private Members seemed to be 
competing with each other in the 
production of pithy and unexpected 
remarks, several of which were recog- 
nized as original. For instance: 
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Mr. FRED BELLENGER, War Minister: 
The War Office is not lounging in 
luxury. 

I am sorry—but it was not an absolute 
mistake; it was a partial mistake. 

I thought J was Fuehrer of the 
Army. 

Mr. Hucu Darton: Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, Leader of the House, is a 
dictator in matters of House business. 


Mr. HerBert Morrison (halfan hour 
later): I cannot coerce the Opposition. 


But these titbits faded into insigni- 
ficance when Mr. CHURCHILL, looking 
benevolently over the Table at his old 
adversary, Mr. Morrison, addressed 
him as “ My Right Honourable Friend, 
the Leader of the House.” 

Mr. Morrison grinned nervously at 
this piece of originality. The House 
gasped, then roared its approval 
of the new-found cordiality. Mr. 
Morrison is nothing if not quick on 
the draw, and up he got with the remark 
that he was ‘much obliged to his 
Right Honourable Friend.” 

This time the easily-pleased House 
roared with both cheers and laughter, 
whereupon Mr. CHURCHILL got up again 
to ‘put himself on the same footing as 
the Right Honourable Gentleman.” 
Then he reminded the guffawing House 
that “neither courtesy nor discourtesy 
is rationed at the present time.” 

When Members seemed doubtful if 
they had enough coupons to secure any 
more courtesy (apt to be an under-the- 
counter commodity) Mr. CHuRCHILL 
reassured them by commenting that 
he had ‘“‘no desire to have a row.” 

There was some talk about the 
Roosevelt statue, and whether it 
should be of the famous and beloved 
President sitting or standing. Mr. 
Morrison commented acidly that he 
was not sure that the House of six 
hundred and forty Members was 
necessarily a good judge of artistic 
matters. Which seemed to chasten the 
House more than somewhat. 

Mr. GEOFFREY Btnc then apologized 
handsomely for having said—accord- 
ing to Hansard—that Lord WINTER- 
TON had been present in the House 
when the Army Act of 1871 was 
debated. Apparently it had all arisen 
from the fact that one word had been 
omitted and another misprinted. 

Lord WrxtertTon, who, although 
Father of the House, and a Member 
from time (almost) immemorial, still 
looks like the Youngest Son of the 
Mother of Parliaments, accepted the 
apology in the spirit in which it was 
offered. He explained that he had 
asked for the correction lest his 
reputation as a jealous guardian of the 
privileges of the House be forfeit on 
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“T do so hope George passes his dragon test this 


account of his failure to intervene when 
Mr. Speaker’s predecessor had had a 
few words with King Charles I. 

As the House was unanimously sure 
the noble Lord would never have let 
such an opportunity pass untaken, he 
was at once acquitted and left the 
Chamber without a stain on _ his 
Parliamentary character. 

Their Lordships talked about the 
encouragement of the tourist trade, 
which Lord Hackrne thought a good 
idea. Lord Hau (George Hall, from 
“another place”) promised that the 
Government would not try to national- 
ize the tourist trade. Whereupon Lord 
CRANBORNE, leading the Opposition, 
heaved a great sigh of relief. Appar- 
ently the fear had been worrying him. 

Wednesday, December 11th. — Mr. 
Will.Hay might have learned a thing 
or two had he been present in the 
House of Commons this afternoon. 
Nobody got confused between ‘‘ Watt” 
and “what’’—but they did most of 
the other things that have made Mr. 
Hay so famous. 

Mr. Crrecu JoNEs, Secretary for 
the Colonies, was due to make a 
statement about currants. He was 


i, — 
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understood to make a statement about 
carrots. Then someone complained 
that he had talked about beans, and 
after a lot of Narkover-like confusion 
it turned out that Mr. CREECH JONES 
had spoken of Carobs, which are beans. 

All of which should have been an 
object-lesson in the difficulties of 
hearing in the Chamber. But Mr. 
ATTLEE, the Prime Minister, seemed 
not to have learned the lesson when, 
a little later, he made an admirably- 
worded statement on India. This he 
read at breakneck speed which de- 
feated even the expert shorthand 
writers of Hansard, and left the House 
—both sides—gasping. 

The statement was to the effect that 
no progress had been made in the 
recent efforts in London to solve the 
difficulties of the Indians over the 
work of the Constituent Assembly. 
Mr. Jrnnau, the Moslem League 
leader, listened to the statement from 
the Gallery. Mr. CHURCHILL—appar- 
ently without any over-enthusiastic 
support from the benches behind him 
—demanded an immediate debate. 

Mr. Hersert Morrison, Leader of 
the House, who never lets the Indian 
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afternoon.” 


corn grow under his feet, at once fixed 
the date of the debate—to-morrow. 
Then the House launched into a 
debate on the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which bore an _ extra- 
ordinary resemblance to a normal day’s 
listening. Some of it was bright, some 
dull, some worth listening to, some 
not. And it went on till ten o’clock. 
It is not for nothing that Parliament 
is sometimes—in poetic moments— 
called the Mirror of the Nation. 
Thursday, December 12th.—Having 
engaged for a time (it seemed a very 
long time) in his customary Thursday 
battle with Mr. Morrison over busi- 
ness, Mr. CHURCHILL took a leading 
part in the debate on India. This was 
opened, in a clear and lucid speech, by 
Sir STAFFORD Cripps, who has for long 
made India a special study and labour. 
Mr. CHURCHILL made a rather ill- 
advised attack on Sir STAFFORD, which 
was the signal'for much uproar ant 
cries of “Shame!” and “ Dirty!” from 
the Ministerial benches. It was not 
a very elevating discussion. And it 
produced no new ideas of importance. 
But, as Mr. CuuRCHILL said, it was im- 
portant that the matter should be aired. 
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An Innocent at Large 


[Mr. Punch’s special representative is spending a few months in America to find out what 
is really happening over there.] 


XI—California and Democracy Writ Large 


OT long ago Americans went to the polls to elect 
| \ thirty-five senators, four hundred and thirty-two 
members of the House of Representatives, thirty- 
three state governors and hordes of less exalted dignitaries. 
At the same time they voted on scores of questions affecting 
legislation in each state and county. In Los Angeles, for 











Study of railroad passengers about to traverse “dry” state. 


example, the ballot papers ran to pamphlet length, with 
their closely-printed columns of text broken only by thirty 
or forty little blank squares—targets for the electors’ 
crosses of approval. Marvelling at all this I have tried to 
imagine what would be the reactions of British voters 
faced with such complex documents. They grumble 
enough about their ration books, the family allowances 
quiz and income-tax forms—even the new, streamlined 
model with its minimum of ambiguities. But, then, the 
British citizen is not conditioned for active democracy in 
the American fashion. His environment and way of life 
do not call for the same vigilance and continuous exercise 
of critical judgment. 

Let me explain. The American goes to the polls every 
day—in his bathroom, in the drugstores and restaurants, 
in his newspapers . . . everywhere he turns. Thirty or 
forty simple questions on a ballot paper are nothing to a 
people who make daily selections from menus which 
contain upwards of fifty-seven varieties of everything 
from the fruit cocktail to the nuts and wine—and, what is 
more, make those selections <.: writing. In many hotels 
and in all dining-cars you must give your order in longhand, 
and you get supercilious looks from the negro waiters if 
your arm is jolted into a misspelling or if your writing 
slopes up at the end of the line. A mere Englishman, I 
have written “orange marmalade” in every language 
I smatter, but I can get no nearer to a_ successful 


interpretation than peach preserve or apple paste. That 
should prove something. 

You want some music? Very well; make your selections, 
please. The juke-box is over there in the corner, a shim- 
mering heap of coloured glass, chromium and plastics, 
and the ballot box is right here on the counter or table. 
Twenty or more popular tunes are listed for your choice. 
Take a nickel, faites vos jeux, press the right button and 
the music goes round and around. There is nothing 
secret about the juke-box; anybody can look over your 
shoulder while you are picking and choosing. 

In some drugstores, cafeterias, etc., you can buy what is 
called ‘personal music,” that is, music with a radius of 
about three coffee-cups. It emerges from a little cistern 
set immediately before your plate and dances quietly and 
intimately among your personal crockery and cutlery. 
Personal music, I find, discourages noisy munching and 
has virtually stamped out the consommé obbligato. 

In the hotels the drift towards unnatural selection is 
very strong. The manipulation of an American bed-with- 
bathroom is an essay in citizenship. Take the wash-basin. 
It is equipped with taps or faucets delivering hot, cold, 
iced and (sometimes) salt waters, and in no two hotels, on 
my circuit, do they operate in the same way. They may 
need pulling, hoisting, pressing, lifting, squeezing, coaxing, 
or (in one case) kicking before they will give. Sometimes 
they work individually, sometimes in series, so that success 
with one tap may or may not turn the bathroom into a 
carnival of springs, cascades and gushers. The outlets are 
equally complex: three bathrooms I have known have 
been awash long before I have fathomed their secrets. 











“ 
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..@ certain manipulative skill and a lot of patience.” 


Then there is the bath itself with its dashboard choked 
with knobs, levers and dials. Press the wrong switch and 
the bath folds away neatly into the wall with the occupant 


entombed. Pull the wrong chain and a torrent of boiling 
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water hisses from the shower and promptly removes the 
first epidermic layer of your torso. Twist that centre dial 
one centimetre to the left and the waters become perfumed 
with “Amigo Mio, No. 5,” “Pulsating,” or ‘“L’Amour 
Propre.” (For smart hostesses: Make that ‘‘ Manhattan” 
or “Old Fashioned” with brine instead of iced water and 
send guests away marvelling at your skill.) 

Two other features of the American bathroom, wonderful 
luxuries to the English innocent—the rich provision of 
towels and the wall-slots for used razor-blades. With a 
bioad-bladed knife, a certain manipulative skill and a lot 
of patience you can salvage useful metal from these vaults. 
I haven’t bought a single new blade yet, anyway. 

In the bedroom itself things are no easier for the budding 
democrat (small ‘“d’’). As I write I observe that a lamp 
above the dressing table has been switched on by remote 
control. It tells me that a message or letter awaits me 
at the desk in the lobby, and it will remain bright until 
I have cleared my pigeon-hole. This light is green: I 
believe that it goes red when the missive has anything to 
do with state or federal taxes. The radio is silent just 
now, but after dinner I shall insert a quarter (25 cents) and 
twiddle the knobs for the allotted hour—that is, unless 
my neighbours in rooms 646 and 650 decide to do likewise. 
No use wasting money. 

There is another gadget by my chair, or rather a recep- 
tacle. I think it is a spittoon. The battery of switches at 
the door holds the key to more wonders of modern science. 
‘lhrow those levers in turn—very gingerly of course—and 
lamps light up, fans whirl, bells ring, the temperature 
rises, the atmosphere runs into condition, windows close 
and bell-hops appear from nowhere looking for tips. It 
will be a sorry day for British husbands, those men in 
aprons, when such gadgets invade their field of labour. 
‘There are limits to the repairs you can do with a roll of 
adhesive tape. 

The air-conditioning plant fascinates and terrifies me. 
Its dial reads “}, 4, ?”’ and there are a number of decimal 
points strewn about at intervals. I sit with my overcoat 
thrown loosely over my shoulders while a giant fan hurls 
pockets of ice-cold and tropical air at me in swift succession. 
If the manager saw me I should be disfranchised to-morrow. 

The newspapers dose the public with statistical tonics 
of all kinds—especially in the months preceding an election. 
The Los Angeles Examiner (and a pretty stiff examiner at 
that!) prints a careful résumé of crime each day. For 
example: ‘There were 194 crimes in L.A. in the 24 hours 
ending yesterday. They included: 

1 attempted robbery 

1 attempted burglary 

73 thefts 13 thefts from persons 

17 assaults with deadly 8 assaults and batteries 
weapons 3 attempted murders 

2 murders 29 stolen autos.” 


18 robberies 
31 burglaries 


In our British schools problems in mathematics have 
dealt far too long with the filling of cisterns, the digging of 
trenches (‘Four men, digging seven hours a day, can dig 
a trench ...”) and soon. How much more exciting to work 
out the mean assault-and-battery rate for Conway or Crewe, 
or to plot robberies with violence against plain thefts on a 
nice piece of graph-paper! It’s just a suggestion of course. 

Then there is the “ Daily Fortune Finder” which presents 
a chart packed with hieroglyphics—“ write in the 
letters of the alphabet corresponding to the numerals on 
the line of the astrological period in which you were born. 
You will find it fun.” Well, J find it as dull as ditchwater: 
after a week of fidgeting with figures I can’t get the tiniest 
peep into my future. I have posted a specimen chart to 
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a senior wrangler I know and await his comments without 
confidence. And what about the page headed “Vital 
Statistics,” with its columns of births, marriages, divorces 
and deaths? The third list is only a trifle larger than the 
schedule of separations pending which appears daily on 
the Hollywood Gossip page. 

Do you now begin to realize why Californians take their 
monster ballot-papers as calmly as they do? Remember 
that in addition to intensive training they receive precise 
guidance from the press on the filling up of forms. The L. A. 
Times showed its readers where to put their crosses to bar 
dog-racing from California (or ‘“‘Cafeteria’”’ as somebody 
called it), to give teachers more pay, to defeat a proposition 
that would make it “unlawful to refuse to hire, to discharge, 
or to discriminate in conditions of employment against any 
person because of race, religion, color, natural origin or 
ancestry .. .” and to do or undo many other things. And 
the instructions were followed very accurately by a grateful 
populace. 
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I have not the slightest doubt that other journalists 
rushed into print with their eye-witness stories as soon as 
the facts and figures of the election became known in 
November. But that is not my way. A passion for 
accuracy, a grudge against the gregarious instinct, and 
delightful sun-bathing weather at Santa Monica on the 
Pacific have delayed this effort so long that it is not 
journalism any more but a sort of classical non-fiction. 
However, here is a pro-forma summing-up of the election, 
just in case. The Republican victory arose, I think, from 
the popular misconception that Democrats are communists 
who don’t shave, from a desire for a clean break with the 
pre-war set-up (something like that happened in Britain, 
I recall), from the discontent and frustration which 
bureaucratic control (or even a rumour of it) engenders, 
from shortages of meat and white shirts ... Shall I go 
on? Oh, I quite understand, really. Just let me sum up 
this summary by paraphrasing the verdict of a popular 
columnist—“Our people have a remarkable aptitude for 
changing barrels while going over Niagara Falls.” Gloomy ? 

I suppose so. Hop. 
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“. . . don’t know why, but they abyays wave delivered their post lik? that.” 


A Form To End Forms 


NDER the Statistics of Trade 

Bill (a jolly little thing) “for 

the purpose of obtaining the 
information necessary for the appre- 
ciation of economic trends and for 
the discharge by Government Depart- 
ments of their functions” (Clause One), 
there is to be a “‘census of production” 
every year—yes, every year. Queer 
thought, by the way, how many 
centuries this old island has struggled 
along in medieval fashion, with no 
annual census of production, quite no 
“appreciation of economic trends”, and 
the poor Government Departments 
wholly unable to discharge their 
functions. Well, “any person carrying 
on an undertaking may be required to 
furnish returns’ (Clause Two), the 
Board of Trade “shall prepare and 
issue such forms as they deem 


necessary for the taking of a census” 
(Clause Three); and “persons may be 
required to furnish Estimates or 
Returns about the following matters: 

“The nature of the undertakings 
(including its association with other 
undertakings) and the date of its 
acquisition; the persons employed or 
normally employed (including working 
proprietors), the nature of their em- 
ployment, their remuneration and the 
hours worked; the output, sales, 
deliveries, and services provided; the 
articles acquired or used, orders, stocks 
and works in progress ; the outgoingsand 
costs (including work given out to con- 
tractors, depreciation, rent, rates and 
taxes, other than taxes on _ profits) 
and capital expenditure; the receipts 
of and debts owed to the undertaking; 
the power used or generated ; the fixed 


capital assets, the plant, including the 
acquisition and disposal of those 
assets and that plant, and the premises 
occupied.” 

That’s all: but you ll have to do 
that every year. 

The Board of Trade, we are in- 
formed, has already prepared an 
appropriate form for issue to the 
Crown—or, in other words, to Govern- 
ment Departments: 

SraTistics OF PRODUCTION 
(Gov. DEps.) 
Ch.1934567/B/21/c123456789 :' 

(1) What exactly do you produce ?” 
(2) And by the way, how do I know 

that you are telling the truth ? 
1 Performing rights reserved. 
? If NIL return write NIL three times in 


block letters, and draw a few small fairies 
in REDink. , 
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(3) Can you get somebody you don’t 
know to vouch for you? 

(4) Who, among the following, 
would be the most inconvenient sort of 
person to get: A Professor of Mathe- 
matics’, a Theatrical Manager, the 
Portuguese Consul, a Rabbit Fancier, 
an ex-Fireman, the Poet Laureate, the 
secretary of the Savage Club, a Customs 
Inspector, a suffragan Bishop, Walter 
Hammond, a Water-Diviner ? 

(5) Very well, then. Get him': 

(6) Now draw a small picture of him, 
because I bet you don’t know him at 
all really’: 

(7) Well, let’s get on. Since May 27 
in the year wit.’ how many visas, 
passports, permits, licences, forms, 
questionnaires, Rules, Regulations, 
Orders in Council, summonses, writs, 
offensive letters, nice letters, answers 
to M.P.s, have you output ? 

(8) Jolly good show. And how 
many chaps* had you doing all this 

(a) in 1900 
(b) in 1910 
(c) in 1920 
(d) in 1930 
(e) in 1940? 

(9) Have you the faintest notion 

how many chaps you'll have 
(a) in 1950? 
(6b) in 1960? 

(10) I know they ’re overworked, old 
chap: but just about how much over- 
work do they do, estimated in global 
chap-hours ? 

(11) I see. But have you made any 
allowance for tea-intervals ? 

(12) How many tea-intervals? 

(13) Ever have an idea? 

(14) Don’t be so touchy. Mention 
any particular idea (other than taxa- 
tion) by which you have increased the 
National Wealth. 


(For the G.P.O.) 


(15) How much does it cost to send 
(a) a letter, (b) a postcard from Sloane 
Square to Sloane Street ? 

(16) Do you think that’s a good 
show ? 

(17) Do you realize that for the 
same money a man weighing 16 stone 
can be conveyed from Sloane Square 
to Westminster ? 

(18) Fifty years ago, how much did 
it cost to send a letter from Sloane 
Square to Sloane Street ? 





* At Birmingham. 

Voucher to sign here in two languages 

(unless a widow). 

5 Here draw picture of sponsor, NOT in oils, 
because of the paper. 

* Or any other year if more convenient. 

7 Do all this in parallel columns. Or if you 

can’t draw parallels don’t bother. 


5 Include girls. 
* Be quite frank. 
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(19) Is that what you call Progress ?” 

(20) Any ideas about reducing the 
postage ? 

(21) If private enterprise ran the 
Post Office, estimate how much it 
would cost to send 

(a) letter, (6) a postcard, (c) a tele- 
gram. 

(For the Treasury only.") 

(22) Are you fond of the theatre? 

(23) Do you realize that everybody 
connected with the theatre, quite 
rightly, pays income-tax ? 

(24) And, in addition, on the original 
price of every ticket the public buys 
you levy a tax of 40-42 per cent. ? 

(25) If they buy a 16/- stall, 6/8 is 
taken by the State—leaving 9/4 for 
the management? Less than they got 
in the old days—though all costs are 
up. Is that right? 

(26) If the public pays £150,000 to 
see a play the State takes about 
£50,000? Right ? 

(27) Not out of profits—out of the 
till ? 

(28) Even if the management is 
making a loss? 

(29) And the sheepish managers 
collect this tax themselves and hand it 
over to you? 

(30) Would you like to 
business on those lines ? 

(31) Would you care to pay a tax 
of 4/2 on a ten-shilling book ? 

(32) State briefly what the State 
has done that it should have this 
money. Has it (a) provided any ideas, 
(b) produced anything, (c) taken any 
risks ? 

1” No sulks. 

4 Tf you are not the Treasury you can 
answer these questions, too, if you like, 
for fun. 
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(33) Would you say that this tax 
was a big stimulus to production ? 

(34) Do you realize now why there 
are so many “revivals”? And can 
you imagine why the managers don’t 
strike ? 

(35) Do you mind thinking again, 
old boy ? 


(For the Board of Trade.) 


(36) The expression “undertaking” 
means “any undertaking by way of 
trade or business, whether or not the 
trade or business is carried on for 
profit”. That right? (Clause 16) 

(37) And it includes ‘local or 
public authorities” ¢ 

(38) When everybody ’s filled up his 
form, about how many chaps do you 
think it will take to go through them 
—and how long? 

(39) When the census is in full cry, 
will anybody be left to get on with 
“production ” ? 

(40) Wouldn’t you like to be there 
when the bookmakers fill up their 
forms ? 

(41) Does it apply to writers? And 
what do you propose to do about the 
bottle-necks in literature? What is the 
average monthly output of bottle- 
necks ?" 

(42) How much do you believe in 
minding your own business? 

(43) What is your present 
point about economic trends ? 

(44) Now that you have answered 
all these nice questions, do you feel any 
fitter to discharge your functions ? 


view- 


(45) What would you like for 
Christmas ? 
(46) What’s yours ? A. F. &. 





In Roman figures. 
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At the Play 





“THE GLEAM” (GLOBE) 


Wir the triumph of the Willesden 
nurses ringing in our ears we wondered 
how Mr. WaRREN CHETHAM STRODE 
would tackle the larger issues of State 
medicine. He had already made a 
neat and amusing play, The Guinea- 
Pig, out of the human implications of 
the Fleming Report. Could he once 
again perform the chancy trick of 
breathing life into a White Paper? On 
form he could, but in fact 
he hasn’t; not, at least, 
with anything like the 
same success, for the debate 
is superficial and rather 
repetitive and the story 
not convincing enough to 
carry it. In The Guinea-Pig 
the housemaster’s circle 
rang dead true, so that we 
were concerned first of all 
with the characters and 
only afterwards with the 
thorns of education: the 
people here—the father 
who improbably combines 
a fervour for capitalism 
with an equal fervour for 
state management, his wife 
who too late in the day 
revolts against his illogical 
changes of front and as 
suddenly repents to make 
a rosy ending, the coun- 
cillor who wrecks the town ¢ 
by his mania for expansion oy 
but becomes apoplectic 
when his own fleet of 
lorries is nationalized 
these are convenient figures 
used by the author to 








Dr. Alan Boyd, F.R.CS. 


creep into a hole and treat ourselves 
privily with herbal tea. 

The story. Sam Cartwright is a 
prosperous manufacturer, sprung from 
a long line of doctors. When his 
daughter is threatened with meningitis 
her life is saved because a keen G.P. 
whistles exactly the right man down 
from London at exactly the right 
moment; but when, in 1949, his maid 
is crushed by a traction-engine she dies 
because Councillor Holt, who heads the 
medical committee, insists on the rigid 
letter of the Ministry’s instructions 
that only local talent may be used. 
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A COUNCILLOR CALLS. 
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the position of Tim Cartwright, a 
brilliant young doctor directed to a 
piffling dispensary in the wilds instead 
of being allowed to continue his studies 
as a brain surgeon; the rebellion of his 
mother against his father’s pompous 
lack of principle (which it is impossible 
to believe would not have taken place 
many years earlier); and the struggle 
of the G.P., whose only aim is to be a 
good doctor, to break through the coils 
of red tape in which he finds himself 
tied up. Mr. CHETHAM STRODE’S 
intention is excellent and the play 
quite well made (though not so shapely 
as The Guinea - Pig—do 
councillors really burst into 
people’s houses at all hours 
laden with absurd plans ? 
They never do this to 
me), but the main issue 
is constantly confused by 
what appear to be triviali- 
ties. There are altogether 
too many herrings in the 
shoal. 

As Mrs. Cartwright, Miss 
ELsPpETH MaRcH is warm 
and sensible, but might 
add a little more firmness 
(she had it as the governess 
in The Turn of the Screw). 
Mr. WynpHAM GOLDIE 
seems to me unnecessarily 
stiff in the admittedly 
cardboard character of 
Cartwright; the profession 
is very fairly represented 
by Mr. JoHN ROBINSON as 
the G.P. and Mr. Hucu 
Ketty as Tim; and Mr. 
Harry Ross as the irrupt- 
ing Councillor and Mr. 
ARTHUR HAMBLING as a 
works foreman of old 
fashion both do well. Mr. 


utter points of view, but Mrs. Ruth Cartwright . 2... . Miss EtspeTH Marcu Jack MINSTER produced. 
in ethemselves they hold DVO TRON 6 6 ee es . . . Mr. Harry Ross 
little interest. Nor am Sam Cartwright... . .. . . . Mr. Wynnxam GOoLpIE ‘“Mrs. DANE’S DEFENCE” 


I at all sure that he has 

been quite fair to the 

free-for-all idea. Many of us may 
hate the prospect of dragging our 
very personal aches through the glare 
and publicity of an impersonal medical 
machine; but there are some solid 
arguments on the other side, to men- 
tion only the costlier corners of Harley 
Street and the endless and undignified 
begging to which hospitals have been 
driven. He does suggest that in the 
end all will be well if doctors remain 
loyal to the good in the scheme and go 
on fighting the frothy planners relent- 
lessly until the bad is eliminated; but 
the final impression I got is that for 
a long time things will be in such a 
ghastly muddle of over-control that 
we wretched patients will be wise to 


In itself this may be fair comment 
on the way bureaucracy works out, 
but somehow it doesn’t quite come 
across. Cartwright, who is a humour- 
less oaf, is all for state control for 
others, but when the council requi- 
sitions his house for municipal develop- 
ment it suddenly becomes his castle. 
Having got the Cartwrights out and 
turned their home into a state clinic 
which is certainly terrifying, with its 
giggling clerk and general air of gossip 
and chromium, the council runs into 
a geological snag, which should have 
been foreseen, and the house is 
returned. One feels that most coun- 
cils would have covered their tracks 
better. Alongside these wrangles is 


(EMBASSY) 

Four things struck me. 
First, what a pleasure it is to see a play 
in which people have grace and good 
manners and the leisure and under- 
standing to express themselves in 
decent English. Next, that it must 
already have seemed a trifle outmoded 
in 1900, when the smoke from Ibsen’s 
atomic attack was clearing, Wilde's 
plays had won London, Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession was published though still 
banned from the theatre,and Maugham 
was about to be launched. Third, how 
much honest enjoyment we have lost 
by living in an age when the once- 
so-thrilling peccadilloes of governesses 
can no more startle the scandal-soaked 
lappers of the Sunday press than would 
a drawing-pin slipped into the daily 
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hay-stack of an elephant. And, last, 
that for a suburban theatre the play 
is uncommonly well acted and staged. 
(Mr. MAXWELL Wray produced, Miss 
EnizABETH AGOMBAR did .the sets.) 
If Mrs. Dane were here to-day and 
any Mrs. Bulsom-Porter were to broad- 
cast that it was for love of her a man 
had gone to an asylum and his wife 
to her grave, the worst that could 
happen would be a cable from Holly- 
wood and an appeal from an editor for 
five hundred words on the trans- 
migration of souls. In this sense it is 
very much a period piece, but it 
remains too dramatic to allow us to 
laugh at it. Mrs. Dane’s gallant fiction, 
Sir Daniel’s deadly demolition of it and 
her final renunciation of the youth she 
loves, these are still exciting. All that 
could be found shocking was the 
indecent rapidity with which HENRY 
ARTHUR JONES brought his good girl 
back into action to provide what, at the 
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time, must have been considered a 
happy curtain. 

Miss Mary ELLIs conveys admirably 
the tightrope nightmare of Mrs. Dane’s 
position; Miss “GILLIAN Linp makes 
a charming though perhaps too play- 
ful Lady Eastney; Miss Micnon 
O’DoHERTY is a regular Tiger-tank of 
social probity; Mr. Frank ALLENBY 
as Sir Daniel confirms our determin- 
ation never to sit on the wrong side 
of the Old Bailey, and Mr. Bryan 
COLEMAN as the young diplomat has a 
manner which would put all the 
Chancelleries of Europe in his pocket. 

“HicH Horse” (NEw LInpsEy) 

I have a great regard for the work of 
this enterprising theatre-club, but very 
little for this comedy by Mr. Grrarp 
TYRRELL about four morons snowed 
up in the Lowlands. Richly they 
deserved a more permanent isolation. 
The moment the host came back in 
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suéde shoes from missing partridges 
among the drifts I guessed something 
was wrong, and as the evening wore 
on this impression gained ground. A 
soulful woman-novelist, a Col. (Ret.) 
who kept order with a hunting-crop 
when he was not crying his eyes out, 
a nitwit of a girl and a practically 
whisky-proof young man made up the 
party. Enough to say of the plot 
that it was quadrangular, of the pro- 
duction that it was too slow. Miss 
Mary Hinton, Miss Kay BANNERMAN, 
Mr. Francis Lister and Mr. Davip 
Evans did what they were able. The 
evening’s embarrassments were not 
lessened by the fact that on going up- 
stairs the characters could then be seen 
through a dim window immediately 
descending. I know space is gold 
in a small theatre, but I should have 
thought they could have mounted a 
ladder until out of sight. Any fireman 
would have told them what to do next. 
Eric. 





(By Mr. Punch’s 


One of Love’s Lovers 


Witx those who adopt contemporary attitudes towards 
the arts, Francis Thompson’s stock is probably low. He 
stands, like his master Coleridge, at a turn of the road where 
it is less fashionable to dally than to go back to Crashaw or 
on to Hopkins. Undoubtedly he picked up the torch from 
the first and passed it on to the second, yet in his own hand 
its lustre is unparalleled; and the issue of The Poems of 
Francis Thompson (HOLLIS AND CARTER, 15/-), in one 
admirably-printed, slim volume, will delight those of his 
lovers who have not managed to retain their first editions 
or the ‘‘ Works” of 1913. The new book need not supersede 
the first two volumes of the “Works,” for its poetic contents 
are much the same—with the addition of a complete 
bibliography. In the great poems the theme has assimi- 
lated the technique. Meaning and music are “one and 
indivisible,” as Thompson himself said they were in “Kubla 
Khan.” Re-reading confirms the immortality of “To the 
Dead Cardinal of Westminster,” “‘Assumpta Maria,” 
“In No Strange Land” and—supremely—“The Hound of 
Heaven,” whose appearance so enraptured Burne-Jones 
that he went up to bed, undressed, dressed again “and had 
to undress again—a thing I hate—because I could think 
of nothing else.” H. P. E. 


Nightmare Abroad 


Mr. STEPHEN SPENDER has been in Germany and France 
recently, picking up some old threads of friendship and 
attempting some rearrangement ostensibly of Germany’s 
libraries, actually of his own ideas about Nazism, national- 
ism, demon-possession, corporate responsibility and other 
kindred topics. He calls the record of his experiences— 
European Witness (Hamish Hamitton, 10/6)—a travel 
book of a conventional kind, yet the matters he found 
to report are mainly those subjective miseries he himself 
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endured in contact with a Europe broken in pieces, destroyed 
in soul and nearly hopeless of resurrection. While it is 
impossible not to regret that he has not brought back more 
of concrete narrative from a continent now in some ways 
unbelievably remote, this is not to belittle an achievement 
of a very special kind, the work of a poet rather than of a 
journalist, glorified by a unique faculty for at once under- 
standing a new point of view. His profoundly depressed 
probing of the forces underlying the Nazi outburst may not 
be of direct help to those officers of the occupying armies 
who have to deal from day to day with Nazis, anti-Nazis, 
dispossessed persons and sharp-cornered Allies, and indeed 
he confesses himself unable to reach definite conclusions on 
whole ranges of tormenting and very urgent problems, yet 
here at least the warring and nearly incredible contradic- 
tions of German behaviour are brought to a kind of focus 
even though a focus of darkness—where they can be 
studied with some objectivity. His exposure from their 
published writings of those Goebbels-Hitler envy complexes 
that typify and in a sense embody the entire calamity is 
a particularly effective piece of analysis. C. ©. P. 





Smuts 


Although somewhat floridly written, Jan Smuts (ALLEN 
AND Unwin, 21/-) is a very interesting biography, the 
author of which, Mr. F. 8. Crarrorp, has faithfully carried 
out his expressed intention to give his subject’s defects as 
well as his extraordinary merits. To the English of to-day 
Smuts is an Elder Statesman of immense authority and 
prestige, seated high above the struggle, but from Mr. 
CRAFFORD’S narrative the reader will learn what a rough, 
long and painful track has led to this eminence. In his 
twenties he cleaned up the police system in Pretoria; he 
fought all through the Boer War, and afterwards joined 
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with Botha in reconciling the Boers to Great Britain and 
incorporating the Transvaal in the Empire. In the first 
World War he went to England as the representative of 
South Africa, and so greatly impressed Lloyd George that 
he was asked to stay on as a member of Lloyd George’s 
War Cabinet. The two men, Mr. CrarrorpD says, had 
many points of resemblance—“ Both were ruthless: to both 
the end frequently justified the means; . . . both were 
despotic . . . and neither could tolerate the obstructive red 
tape of officialdom or the dull orthodoxy of trained soldiers.” 
Smuts’s international reputation did not help him when he 
returned home. His great rival Hertzog became Prime 
Minister of the Union, and Smuts was in opposition for 
fifteen years. But the last round went to Smuts, who in 
September 1939 returned to power, brought South Africa 
into the war, and is still directing its destinies. H. K. 





Valour and Innocence 


One’s first feeling, after reading the two opening chapters 
of Miss ANNE-MARIE WaLTERS’ book, Moondrop to Gascony 
(MAcMILLAN, 8/6), is of regret that one did not know at the 
time. The fat ration would have seemed less meagre, the 
second front less slow in coming, had we known one moonlit 
night in wartime that a girl, still an “infant” in the eyes of 
the law, was floating down by parachute from one of our 
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aeroplanes into France. “Dying,” she writes, “must be 
very similar to jumping . . . the mind takes a resolution 
over the body bigger than any human instinct . . . a strange 
pleasure arises over this total physical unconcern, this total 
victory of the mind over the body.” Once in France, Miss 
WALTERS (who went there because her mother was French) 
became a member of the Underground movement, helped 
men to escape over mountains, prepared the way for other 
“parachutages,” laughed, suffered, risked her life daily, 
bore cold, hunger, discomfort and the loss of her friends, 
joined the maquis and crossed the Pyrenees on foot in the 
first lap of a journey to Algiers to ask for more arms. For 
that journey she wore a huge pair of Army gym shoes and 
a long tight shirt. It is an amazing story, and it is amaz- 
ingly told. The author describes her own adventures and 
those of her men companions (they too were mostly very 
young) almost as though she were relating the escapades of 
a group of holiday campers. Yet the gaiety and the 
pathos and the horrors produced a philosophy that is not 
at all young. That she did what she did is astonishing. 
B. E. B. 





These Artists 


That sinister underworld in which the painters of fiction 
reside—a setting which gives innocent spectators the 
impression of being shown round a Freudian Zoo—is the 
chief mise en scéne of Mr. CLlauDE HouGuton’s new crime 
novel. One of the axioms of such stories is that every 
artist’s model is a dual-purpose institution, her rdéle of 
prostitute eclipsing almost entirely the purely professional 
services—plus a little kindly cooking or stocking-mending 
—which most artists remember as the paramount concern of 
women who have posed for them. When therefore Mr. 
Hovcuton’s Max Arnold dreams that he has stabbed the 
model with whom, as he says, he was intimate—and wakes 
up next morning to find the crime in the papers—one is 
not really engrossed in any particularly artistic problem. 
An incontinent fishmonger might have had equal difficulty 
in determining whether—seeing that he used to walk in his 
sleep as a child—he has murdered the mistress he was 
longing to discard, or not. Those who desire to follow up 
Arnold’s processes of discovery can be assured that T'rans- 
formation Scene (Cotttys, 8/6) retains its secret to the last, 
and that comic relief is continuously administered by a 
survivor of Dunkirk with a passion for relating amatory 
experiences in technical military language. H. P. BE. 





In Retrospect 


Mr. L. S. AMERY, whose In the Rain and the Sun (HutcH- 
INsON, 21/-) contains the story of his holidays and travels 
from 1914 to 1944, has a physical toughness and hardihood 
which would probably have excited admiring comment 
among the Red Indians in their palmy days, and which 
among modern politicians seems almost fabulous. In his 
fiftieth year he scaled the Grépon, once considered the 
hardest climb in the Mont Blane range; and when he was 
over sixty, feeling that the time had come to seek his 
pleasures below 10,000 feet, he went up the six thousand 
feet of the east face of the Watzmann, the biggest unbroken 
rock face in the Alps, completing the ascent in under seven 
hours instead of the usual ten to twelve. These feats are 
not obtruded upon the reader, but they form a significant 
background to the author’s unflagging enjoyment of 
nature and keen personal interest in the many varieties 
of mankind he has encountered in his travels in 
Europe and South Africa, in Australia, New Zealand and 
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Canada. The book contains many examples of his in- 
dividual outlook and independent judgment. At Car- 
cassonne, for example, he refused to be intimidated by the 
fashionable view that Viollet le Duc’s restoration was 
overdone—‘This to me is archeological pedantry, for the 
general effect is amazingly impressive.” Hitler, with whom 
he had a talk of two hours, he sums up as essentially 
commonplace, but not unpleasantly boastful, and shrewder 
than he had expected to find him. H. K. 


Mr. Norman Douglas Looks Back. 

A survey of his work by any good writer is likely to be 
interesting, and when one so distinguished as Mr. NorMAN 
Dove.as takes us on a back-stage tour of his books and 
tells us how and why and where he wrote them we should 
be very grateful. Late Harvest (LInDsay DrumMMonD, 8/6) 
consists of annotations, retrospection and a fine sifting of 
opinions, but mainly it gives Mr. DouGLas an opportunity 
to ramble as brilliantly to the purpose as ever. He has 
always shocked a number of people; he will continue to do 
so. At the age of seventy-eight he remains an unrepentant 
epicurean and an exquisite craftsman in English. Of 
South Wind he says that it “was the result of my craving 
to escape from the wearisome actualities of life. To 
picture yourself living in a society of such instability, of 
such ‘jovial immoderation’ and ‘frolicsome perversity’ 
that even a respectable bishop can be persuaded to approve 
of a murder—this was my aim.” England he finds 
after a long absence better-mannered and more tolerant, 
but disgracefully messed about by vandals. He deplores 
the influence of the cinema on the child, whose capacity 
for reflection, he says, it scorches away; and as for the 
future, “a mob of visionaries is driving us straight into 
the jaws of that obscene monster, the community.” He 
describes the word “but’’ as the most misused and de- 
bilitating monosyllable in our language, and regrets “‘a 
certain anemic quality” in modern book-reviews. There 
is none of this to be found in his own, some of which are 
given in an appendix; the three notices of Victoria Cross, 
Florence Barclay and Elinor Glyn are charged with the 


most refreshing vitriol. This is indeed a rich and 
stimulating book. E. O. D. K. 


‘“*My Name is Courage.” 


At the time when Mr. Sam SxHaw’s autobiography 
Guttersnipe opens (Sampson Low, 12/6) the dictum was 
still to a great extent accepted that “the poor in the loomp 
was bad,” and the innocent little victim of poverty and 
neglect who came within the purview of the law was 
herded indiscriminately with hardened young delinquents 
of the Artful Dodger type and treated with a corresponding 
harshness and lack of sympathy. Mr. SHaw at the mature 
age of eight was sent to Feltham Industrial School for five 
years for the dual offence of selling matches and “ wander- 
ing.” If, after such a start in life, Mr. SHaw had, as he 
says, “paid society back in society’s own coin,” no one 
would have been surprised. But he was made of different 
stuff, as the story of his life shows. “I must,” he says, 
“have inherited a stubborn independent mode of thought 
from that apparently poor ancestry of mine’’; and as farm 
worker and miner in Wales, as political speaker on behalf of 
the unpopular candidate in a mining constituency, and 
finally as an A.R.P. worker in a Midland city, his story is 
marked throughout by the humour, the ingrained love of 
individual liberty, and above all the steadfast courage 
typical of the common people of Britain. C.F. S. 
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The Evolution of the Orchestra 


It is Mr. RearnaLp NETTEL’s object in The Orchestra in 
England (Care, 12/6), “‘a social history,” to show how that 
impressive battery of ordered sound which is the modern 
symphony orchestra has come into being and what par- 
ticular combination of social habits, court and foreign 
influence, entrepreneurs’ energy, experience and develop- 
ment of composers, personalities and methods of conductors, 
training of musicians, technical improvement of instruments, 
financial opportunity, zealous support and passive or 
considered opposition have given us at least three first-class 
symphony orchestras and removed the sting of the Teutonic 
gibe das land ohne’ Musik. Mr. NETTeEt is not exactly an 
easy writer; his stuff is embedded rather than neatly 
arranged on the surface; but that is chiefly the defect of a 
quality—a disdain of the easy path of simple narration 
and casual anecdote, an eagerness to seek out causes and 
offer interpretations. He gives an interesting appreciation 
of the distinguished foreign conductors—Costa, Hallé, 
Manns and Richter—who prepared the way for our native 
school of which he has much that is illuminating to say. 
Certain optimists have claimed that broadcasting has 
turned us into a musical nation. He is sceptical of such 
claims. The votaries of nonsense music are in an over- 
whelming majority. He thinks too that choral singing 
and brass-banding still militate against the development 
of adequate municipal orchestras as they did in Sir Dan 
x0dfrey’s day. J.P. T. 





Here are some last-minute additions to your Christmas 
list. Four new books in the ‘Faber Gallery”’ series of 
paintings, with their excellent colour reproductions of 
masterpieces, are English Outdoor Painting, Royal Portraits, 
Sienese Paintings, and Flemish Paintings (FABER, 6/- each) ; 
The Saturday Book, 6th Year (HuTcHINSON, 21/-), is the 
ideal miscellany for a bedside table; Future Books, Vol. III 
(LEATHLEY PuBLIcATIONS, Ltp., 5/-), is more serious, 
excellently produced and with a particular appeal for those 
who grasp isotypes more readily than words; and A School 
of Purposes (METHUEN, 10/6) is a collection of ‘ Foucassr’s”’ 
famous posters, with an introduction by “A. P. H.” and 
a fascinating essay by the artist on the technique of 
propaganda by poster. Finally, the Very Rev. W. R. 
MattHews, Dean of St. Paul’s, has written a straight- 
forward and most moving account of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Wartime (Hutrcutnson, 10/6). The royalties from the 
sale of this book are to go to the Cathedral Restoration Fund. 
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“But I am—this is for NExy Christmas.” 
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“Ay, an’ remenber—being ninety Now be equal to bein’ about a hundred-and-fifty pre-war.” 


How Many Bricks Make Five ? 


OT, no houses? Can this be 

the fault of the British toiling- 

man? To make sure it isn’t 
the Ministry of Works is sending out 
some of its clever young women to tear 
his ego asunder while he is actually on 
the job. They call themselves, simply 
enough, a Human Efficiency Panel. 
(I should like to have my study done 
in Human Efficiency panelling, if only 
I could get a licence.) I think it a 
perfectly wonderful idea, and I hope 
the following sketch, which can be 
performed in any reader’s home this 
Christmastide on payment of a trifling 
royalty to the fund I am opening for 
Psychiatrists’ Seaside Holidays, will 
help you to realize just what a wonder- 
ful idea it is: 

Scene. About eighty-eight acres of 
started but unfinished houses, the missing 
door-knobs, roofs, etc., of which will 
probably not be ready, for a variety of 
very complicated reasons much too 
difficult for us to understand, for quite 
a long time. Workmen are going about 
what little business there is cheerfully, 
carrying muddy shovels and bottles of 


cold tea. Enter Miss Plum, Miss 
Prune and Miss Pippin. They wear 
neat black coats and skirts and carry 
typewriters and boxes of puzzles nicely 
graded to meet all reasonable dis- 
crepancies in the human intellect. All 
three have the eager, satisfied look of 
having narrowly missed a First in 
Economics. 

Miss Plum (to foreman). Good 
morning. We are from the Ministry of 
Works. 

Foreman. Never ’eard of it, Miss. 

Miss Plum. The Minister has 
instructed us to interrogate a number 
of your operatives with a view to 
assessing how far they may be falling 
short in performance of their true 
maximum potential. 

Foreman. Do you want to ’ave a go 
at their chests, Miss ? 

Miss Plum. We are expert psych- 
ologists. 

Foreman. Ever so sorry, Miss. I 
thought you was doctors. We ’ad some 
of them last week, shining lamps down 
our necks to see ow much mortar 

Miss Plum (severely). Could I please 





have a word with that fellow balancing 
on the chimney-pot ? 

Foreman. Wot, ’im with the ’od? 
(Roars) Bert! 

Bert (also roaring). ’Ullo! 

Foreman. Come dahn ’ere a mo. 

Bert. Waffor ? 

Foreman. Lady wants you. 

Bert. That’s different. 

Miss Plum. Prunie, go and apply 
Approach Fifteen B to the artisan in 
the blue reach-me-downs. Pippy, try 
out that big man with the moustache 
on the Indo-Chinese jigsaw. I shall 
want full reports for the Minister. 

Bert has meanwhile backed down a 
ladder, a reluctant figure in stained 
corduroys. He is an oldish man with a 
leathery face and a sharp eye. 

Miss Plum (in the cool, persuasive 
tone of the trained observer). Are you 
happy in your work? 

Bert. Very ’appy, thank you, Miss. 
I ’aven’t got no work. 

Miss Plum (quickly). What were 
you doing with the hod, then ? 

Bert. Only ’aving a little game with 
George, Miss. 
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Miss Plum. What is your employ- 
ment ? 

Bert. I’m the bloke wot screws on 
the ’ot-taps, Miss. Only so far they 
‘aven’t come. 

Miss Plum. Cold-taps are outside 
your province ? 

Bert. Beg pardon, Miss? 

Miss Plum. You never screw on 
cold-taps ? 

Bert (indignantly). Course not, Miss. 
Cold-taps is “Igginbottom. 

Miss Plum. Higginbottom ? 

Bert (pointing). ’Im ’aving a breather 
on the gazebo. 

Miss Plum. Now please answer me 
very carefully. What do you dream 
about mostly ? 

Bert (sadly). 
always ’ot-taps. 

Miss Plum. Do you know much 
about your grandmother’s childhood ? 

Bert. Fell down a well when she was 
three. 

Miss Plum (triumphantly). Ah!.. 
Yes, Pippy, what is it? 

Miss Pippin. The response to the 
I-C puzzle is only three point one two 
six. Shall I try him on the subcon- 
scious vertiginals ? 

Miss Plum. Experiment with the 
schizophrenic wafers first, dear... . 
What is your favourite colour ? 

Bert. Well, in a manner of speaking, 
mud, Miss. There’s something about 
mud kind of gets me. 

Miss Plum. Do tram-cars excite you 
at all? 

Bert. I was knocked for six by one 
in the black-out, but I didn’t ’ardly 
‘ave time to get excited. 

Miss Plum. I suppose none of your 
aunts walked upstairs three at a time ? 
Bert. Three wot at a time, Miss? 

Foreman. Excuse me, Miss, but two 
‘ot-taps ’ave just come by special 
messenger from the Minister of ’Ealth. 

Bert (dancing). You don’t say! 


’Ot-taps, Miss. It’s 


‘Ooray! 

Miss Plum. Certainly. I already 
have much valuable data for the 
Board. . . . Yes, Prunie ? 


Miss Prune. He’s picked out all the 
spotted cows, but he seems to be a 
Natural Callous to dandelions. 

Miss Plum. Good gracious! 

Miss Prune. I know! 
thrilling! 

Miss Plum. See how he reacts to 
the pink knitting-needles, dear. 

Foreman (with the manner of an 
ambassador). Wot about a _ nice 
cuppotea, Miss? 


Isn’t it 


If we don’t sneak away now I’m 
afraid we might be there all day. But 
you will already have seen enough to 
grasp what a perfectly wonderful idea 
it is. Eric. 
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Lady Addle and the Stage 


Bengers, Herts, 1946 

Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 

—I feel certain that my dear 

mother would turn in her vault 
if she could read the title of this article. 
The wickedness of the professional 
stage was kept from us as children, but 
we had singularly inquiring and in- 
telligent minds, and I well remember 
seeing one day in an illustrated paper a 
photograph of a famous actress and 
exclaiming that her loveliness seemed 
too good to be true. ‘No, Blanchie,” 
Mama replied, as she snatched the 
paper from my hands. “Too lovely to 
be good is what you mean.” 

Later on Mama became broader in 
every way—indeed, she had to have a 
special pony-cart made to allow her to 
enter comfortably—and she sometimes 
even allowed us to take part in 
theatricals in the village hall at Balder. 
We were very advanced in our stage 
management too, always having a real 
stage made from trestle tables, and up- 
to-date lighting of bicycle-lamps, held 
in the ““wings”’ by footmen. Once, I 
recollect, disaster was narrowly averted 
when the lamp held by a young foot- 
man—Apollo we used to call him on 
account of his good looks—became so 
hot that he might have dropped it had 
not Mipsie, realizing the emergency, 


instantly seized his other hand and 
held it through the scene to give him 
courage. He said afterwards that he 
would have died rather than relinquish 
his hold. 

Since then we have made great 
strides, and to-day are proud to own 
an Amateur Dramatic Society at Great 
Bengers, which is now flourishing, 
though at one time it was in very low 
water, following a Christmas play in 
which they rather unwisely introduced 
some real sheep, who ate a good pro- 
portion of the stage curtains, which had 
of course to be paid for. In fact if I 
had not persuaded Addle to become 
president and set the society on its 
feet it would have to have closed 
down. Fortified by his support, how- 
ever, we embarked on an adaptation 
of my own of East Lynne, after 
which my dear husband rose to the 
occasion and nobly set the society on 
its feet once more. 

This was particularly good of him, 
because he is, truth to tell, more at 
home in a sty than on the stage. Yet 
once—and once only—I made him act. 
We were staying with the Duke and 
Duchess of Drambuie, who were 
immensely keen on theatricals and 
staged a new amateur production 
every Christmas. One evening we were 














“Promise me you won’t find the presents Father Christmas 
is bringing you and make Daddy angry.” 
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robbed of a star performer through 
illness, so necessity, coupled with a 
roguish sense of fun, made me deter- 
mine that Addle should be the uncon- 
scious understudy. So I sent him out 
on to the terrace with a lamp to look 
for a mythical lost ear-ring of mine— 
he was always rather glad of any 
excuse to avoid watching the play— 
and then, just at the right moment, 
called him in by a french window lead- 
ing on to our improvised stage. At the 
same time I threw over him a pink 
velvet cloak with a hood, and gave 
him a little push. Only then, on hear- 
ing the thunderous applause, did he 
realize that he had unconsciously 
acted the part of the Lady with the 
Lamp. Rather neat work on my part, 
I thought. 

But of course Mipsie is by far the 
best performer of our family on the 
stage, as she is on everything else. 
My dear readers will remember how 
she revolutionized the court life of 
Ekaterinbog, when she was Princess 
Ubetzkoi, by her brilliant renderings of 
all the classics, from L’ Aiglon to Puss 
in Boots. I will end this week’s letter 
by a story of how her histrionic genius 
once came to her aid in real life. 

It was at the time when the notorious 
Prince Henri Biscuit de Bouché, 
whose amours were famous in the 
nineties, was paying desperate court 
to a young girl of excellent family— 
Mile. X I will call her, as she is now 
happily married with twenty-seven 
grandchildren. Unfortunately the girl, 
dazzled no doubt by his rank, his good 
looks, and the beautiful gifts he 
showered upon her, was becoming more 


YF 


and more infatuated. One day Mipsie 
attended a soirée at the girl’s home and 
noting a very lovely ruby star in her 
hair, inquired its origin. It was ever 
the same with my sister—young and 
old confided their troubles to her, and 
in a short while she had learnt all 
Mlle. X’s secret, how she was in the 
habit of meeting the prince late each 
evening in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
then driving with him in his carriage 
for half an hour. That very night, 
however, she had agreed to go to his 
house at St. Cloud, where he had 
promised to present her with a family 
heirloom of great beauty and value 
—the well-known de Bouché pink 
pearls. 

Mipsie realized there was not a 
moment to lose. By bribing a maid 
she obtained some of Mlle. X’s clothes 
and arrived at the rendezvous five 
minutes early, reckoning that the 
prince would almost certainly get there 
first, as indeed he did. Silently she 
transferred from her fiacre into his 
carriage, and by her brilliant imitation 
of Mile. X, who spoke with a slight 
lisp, managed to conceal her real 
identity until they had reached his 
house. 

What happened there she has never 
told me. I imagine she managed to 
convince him of the folly of embarking 
on an affaire de ceur with a young 
unmarried girl when there were others 
more suited in every way to a man of 
the world. At any rate, when she 
departed it was with the prince’s most 
ardent gratitude for what she had 
done—and it is a fact that he did not 
ever see Mlle. X again. Mipsie tells 
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me she never wears the pink pearls 
without a feeling of thankfulness that 
she was enabled by her histrionic talent 
that evening to preserve something 
that was infinitely more precious than 
rubies. M. D. 


°o ° 


To a Billing Typist 


(“Experienced Billing Typists required— 
Apply Personnel Manager, The Co., 
Ltd.”—Advt. in the “Daily Telegraph.” 





RE her glances arch and killing? 
Is there always trouble brewing ? 
With directors round her milling 
And with managers pursuing ? 
Is she warm? or is she chilling, 
All such blandishments pooh-poohing ? 
Does she find it rather thrilling? 
Is she tired of so much wooing ? 
Is she eager? Is she willing? 
Does she answer “ Nothing doing’? 
When a typist takes to billing 
Does it sometimes lead to cooing ? 
M.H 
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A Crowd in the Corner of the Ward 


“After a long time of ill-health at the 
Johannesburg General Hospital, Mr. Victor 
‘Dizamahlebo’ Tonjeni of the ‘Bantu 
World’ has resumed duty. Through the 
*Who’s Who’ column he wishes to thank 
the following nurses who coddled him while 
an inmate at the hospital: Misses L. 
Mofurutse, Muriel Ngcobo, Ellen Mngo- 
mezulu, Ethel Kunju, Mirriam Majola, 
Esther Giwu, Batsibe Molobye, Iris Catsha, 
Zerodine Gundwana, Elizabeth Mphoeng, 
Nomsa Sophela, Emily Moshodi, and Mercy 
Nijikalana.”—“The Bantu World.” 
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Batchelor’s ‘ Bigga’ Peas, Beans in Tomato 
Sauce, Victoria Plums and Windsor Soups 
are again appearing in limited quantities in 
the shops. Ask for them, to bring variety 
and goodness to your post-war fare. 
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FRUITS + SOUPS 
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"BOVRIL is grand when you're 


| feeling done up." 











| Pm full of Christmas 
spirit, Mr. Barratt! 


Just sheer good will towards all men, especially to you, 
Mr. Barratt! I managed to buy a pair of your pretty shoes 
in time for Christmas. My husband doesn’t know, but 
he’s giving them to me as a present! Not that he'll 
mind, because we both 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches all over the country 














VOTRIX VERMOUTH SWEET OR DRY 9/- 







HAVE A GIN 
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The Craftsmen 


forged KROPP. 


lifetime. 

















Gone Roberts | \ LTD. 
Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, ~ ‘Sui rey | 








Youdon't mean, 
to say you 

still brush. 

your 
dentures? 

It's easier 

and safer 

to let 


MILTON 
DENTURE 
POWDER 


clean them 














* Seat 
Reservations 
again J 








Seats can now be reserved in advance on certain long-distance 
express trains from and to the following London termini :— 


PADDINGTON 
EUSTON +: CHARING CROSS 
KING’S CROSS - WATERLOO 
LIVERPOOL ST. - VICTORIA 
(Fee 1/- per seat) 
Application should be made at stations concerned in person 
or by letter (enclosing appropriate fee). 
It is regretted that bookings by telephone cannot be acccpted 


at present. 


Reservations cannot yet be offered on all the principal expresses 
but the list will be extended as fast as possible. 


Another Popular Facility Restored 

















British-made from fine Sheffield steel. 
No grinding. 
The Ideal Xmas or New Year Gift for a man 


14/-, including purchase 
tax. Of Hairdressers, 
Cutlers and Stores. 

Please send 23d. stamp for 
Postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. 
. LONDON, W.1 
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F hand -forged — that’s why 


shaves so luxuriously and 
LASTS SO LONG 


who make this famous razor 


believe that there’s no razor to equal the hand- 


So do users all over the world. 


Lasts a 
No upkeep costs. 

















OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs are 
again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better supplies 
in the near future and you will soon 
be able to make at home the purest, 
freshest “soda” that ever sparkled’ 
up a drink. 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


Sparklers 








BATTERIES ON 
DUTY 10 YEARS 





severe conditions. Nife is no 


battery. 


by dead “ shorting.” 


mere» MORE LIFE 


Now available for ail purposes 
private radio and private 


\_ ae BATTERIES LTD., REDDITCH, 





This was the actual experience of a Railway 
Company operating Nife Batteries under 


It is an Alkaline cell of all-steel con- 
struction, practically indestructible, free from 
corrosive fumes and cannot be damaged even 


. NIFE 






ordinary 


except 
cars. 


WORCS. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
MANUFACTURERS 


2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 59 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 2'10} 


and GUARANTORS 










* 


Also read) rubbe d 
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Huts are a Sideline! 





Although we sent many thousands of our 


NISSEN 


huts and buildings to France before Dunkirk, our main job 
is, and has been ever since the 1914-18 war, the fabrication of 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


To that we added, some years ago, a 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTING DEPARTMENT 


and we offer a complete 
BUILDING SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
from 
FOUNDATIONS, SEWERS, ROADS & SIDINGS 
to the ROOF. 





+ ATMA E BIA oe 


NISSEN BUILDINGS, LIMITED 
RYE HOUSE, HODDESDON, HERTS. 
Telephone : Hoddesdon 3001/2/3 


And at ss; MURRAY ST., LLANELLY, SOUTH WALES 
Telephone. Llanelly 1140 


























GLENFIELD 


SLUICE | 
VALVES | 


For every Purpose 


Although the variety of 
uses for Sluice Valves is 
almost unlimited, all but 
the most exceptional re- 
quirements can be met 
from our standard ranges. | 


































These are all of the highest 
quality and include valves 
to withstand abnormally 
high pressures, drilling 
valves. valves for pipe lines, 
knife-edge valves for masse- 
cuite and viscous liquids, 
also valves in bronze, steel or 
corrosion-resisting alloys, 
and we are at all times 
ready to quote for special 
valves to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 






Tie€iG 


| Cee & KENNEDY. LIMITED. KILMARNOCK 














HEAD OFFICE: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 












ACTUAL 
SIZE 





These little shouldere 
PUNCH PINS.. 


.. another of those 
“Precise” jobs which 
STEADS 


Specialists for over forty 


manufacture. 


ThinkinSTEAD 


before you 
buy 


years in precision work, 
STEADS are in the fore- 
front when it comes to In- 


dustrial Pin manufacture. 





J.STEAD & CO.LTD.SHEFFIELD.2 
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Cmdr. Campbell’s 


QUIZ 


Q. Where does the best briar come from? 

A. Algeria, Corsica, and St. Claude in 
France. 

Q. What is snuff ? 

A. Powderedtobacco,inhaledbysniffing. 
In Queen Anne’s days all fashionable 
people carried snuff. Nowadays, it is 
used mostly by printers, who can’t 
smoke at work. More snuff is sold in 
Fleet Street than anywhere else in 
Britain. But sensible printers light up 
a pipe of Murray’s for their off-duty 
enjoyment. 

Q. Is dark tobacco stronger than light? 

A. Generally, yes. Dark tobaccos cured 
over open fires are too strong for most 
palates. Lighter kinds are cured in 
barns heated by flues, and are too 
delicate to be satisfying alone. The 
golden and black hues in Murray’s 
Mellow Mixturecome fromablending 
of both kinds, giving you “body” 
without bite. A really comforting 
tobacco, for only 2/9 an ounce. 


MURRAY’S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LIMITED, BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND, where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for 100 years 








Royal 
Entield 


The Cycle of the Century 











THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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The Managing Director 
should make his notes in 


cer? oe 


Vane Led 
LONGHAND) 


DUTTON DOUBLE SPEED LONGHAND enables you to take down speeches, 
conferences, letters, lectures, anything—almost at shorthand pace. 

Only the familiar letters of the alphabet are used. The system can be 
mastered in ten days—and can, if desired, be used for international com- 
munication, because all nationalities will write the same word forms. Your 
writing speed will increase from the first hour’s study. Please write for the 
first lesson (enclosing 3d. in stamps). We will correct the lesson free and 
you are under no obligation to continue. 


DUTTON DOUBLE SPEED LONGHAND ee" » 
92/3 Great Russell Street - London 


SL PEOPLE 


DS 
=> 


RAPID WRITING FOR 














Yous guests 


will envy your 
delight 
in this 


| - ty 
. RPadb oO 





America ... Africa... 


. enjoy the thrill of world- 
| Wide entertainment brought to you by the five wavebands 


Europe. . 





of RAP Luxury Receivers. Television sound too. “‘ Spot-on” 
accuracy of tuning. Beautiful and exclusive cabinet work. 
Three years’ comprehensive maintenance guarantee. Yes. . 
your guests will envy you your RAP Luxury Radio.. 


| Lucury | AP BPrdio 


Call or write for Illustrated Brochure. 


RAP DISTRIBUTION LTD. 


Incorporating National Radio Hire Service. 
t21 Regent Street, London, W.1. Telephone: REGent 3473. — Branches throughout the country 



























eiwest PIPE THAT 


REGO. TRADE manu 


oursome 


Made irom carefully 
selected Bruyere root, the 
| * FOURSOME ” has always 
| appealed especially to the dis- 
criminating smoker. We look 
forward with him to the day 
when these excellent Briar Pipes 








meeeenen will again be in normal supply. 
2% TO2K* 
\e FOR QUICKER SHAVES + The Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
S| 2 
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We Ue i keep 
oe ile 


ti. VAN, 
HEUSEN 


Regd Trade Mark. 


SHIATS & COLLARS 


3g hope ey 
suppres vase 
soo" ine 





REC® TRADE MARK 


Harding, Tilton & Hartley, Ltd. 


Taunton, Somerset. 

















EPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS a 
AND CATARRH > 


A “sniff” at bedtime 
clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
PurchaseTax),or post-freefrom 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Est. 1813. 
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BOWERSBURN 
lolepaper 
Your writing looks its 


best on Bowersburn. 
Sold by all the best Stationers. 



















Sinest 


Scotch Whisky 


SOF RARE?‘ 
DISTINCTION 
: WITH THE: 
I RIGHT AGE: 
COMMANDING 
sRESPECT: 


Proprietors? 


ine) Je & We HARDIE 


SCOTLAND 
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Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 
astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans. Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 






* Based on 
clinical 





ON SALE ALL OVER ‘IHE WORLD 


a, 
a money —, 


box can iz 
rattle LP 
but NOT your plate 


Can you ‘ forget’ your false teeth ? Your 
comfort and peace of mind depend on 
how well your dentures fit. If they are 
slightly loose, through gum-shrinkage, 
causing you soreness—or embarrassment 
when speaking or eating — you can easily 
end this distress by sprinkling Kolynos 
Denture Fixative on your dental plate. A 
tasteless, odourless powder recommended 
by dentists — 1/3d. & 3/3d. tins. 


KOLYNOS rixanv: 
FIXATIVE 
REGD. 

makes false teeth ‘stay put’ 


Also use Sateese Denture Powder 
to clean false teeth — 1/3d. 


URICONE 
RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO. SCIATICA, NEURIT/S, 
GOUT AND ALL RHEUMATIC (11S 
DOCTORS USE /T 
USTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 





but not me! 


| 
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Into the factory at five — on 
to the scrapheap at 15. That 
was the lot of the child 100 
years ago, working for a 
pittance in some dark, grim 
ill-lit factory. Nobody cared 
for the worker, whether 
young or old. 

Those days have gone for ever. 
Now hours are reasonable, 
conditions are good, there are 
canteens and music, and 
holidays with pay. And 
factory hygiene has come to 
stay, for healthy workers are 
happier and more efficient, 
and keep production at a high 
level. In many hundreds of 
factories the Izal System of 
Industrial Hygiene has been 
installed, to provide assist- 
ance in controlling likely 
sources of infection, and to 


prevent the spread of such 
complaints as colds and "flu. 

The Izal System is simple to 
install and maintain in 
factories large or small, and 
seldom requires extra labour. 
If you have an industrial 
hygiene problem write to 
Newton, Chambers & Co. Ltd., 
Thorncliffe, Sheffield, who 
will gladly arrange for an 
industrial hygiene expert to 
survey the factory premises 
and make recommendations 
free of charge. 





sorgT iis 
Sone 


60 70 


The ‘Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 


In these days of rigid fuel 
economy a Rototherm Dial 
Thermometer makes a practic- 
able and attractive gift. Ob- 


tainable from Boots the Chem- 
ists and all good-class stores. 


Rototherm 


PEMPRR ATURE GAUGES | 





| chemically pure . . . crystallised out from aluminium oxide and fused together by | 





THE IZAL SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 
Phone: Liberty 3406 

and 87 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. 

Pitchfords 


20|° CY WR 
A DIAMOND IS HARDER | AVIg Ly) 
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: ONLY 





Rous 1/8 \ 


Ake «TONLET PAPER 
Tissue 


v' 
HANORERCHIERS 





VELVET CREPE 
PaPEeR CO.LTO 





Safeguard Your Jeeth! 
Se 
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The CORUNDITE insulator on the modern K.L.G. sparking plug is so hard that 


it will cut glass. It is a mass of tiny ‘artificial’ rubies . . . colourless because | 
the heat of the electric arc furnace. 
CORUNDITE is as different from porcelain 


Kk | ~ G | With KE NT Exclusive 
| BLENDED BRISTLES 
CORUNDITE | 


as porcelain is from mica. You can’t 


fit better than K.L.G. CORUNDITE... 





, @ AVOID @ PREVENT INJUR 
whatever the age and make of your car. = TO ENAMEL v 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED An Associated Company of 
SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD., CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2. 


est British rushes 


1 KENT OF LONDON 
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For the past few years Robusta and Arabica 
e been holding the stage. ‘To the unin- 
ated we should explain that Robusfa is a 
arse type of coffee, a fellow of abundance 

d strength but jacking in any fineness— 





whilst Arabica who, in peace time, was not | 


always accorded the respect to which she 


as entitled, has been the mellowing influ- 
ence which has made our war time coffee | 


asonably palatable. 
Now we get less Robusta and more Arabica, 
1 consequently we feel justified in advising 
e public that Kiosk Coffee is itself again and 
te you to try a three-pound parcel. 


KIOSK SOFTEE 


PARLIAMENT STREE 


HARROGATE 


A 3 lb. parcel of finest 
coffee costs 8/- plus 8d. 
postage. Cash with 















hs Zz MASALA 
\\ Wishing Youa jf 


_ HAPPY XMAS \ 
» NEW YEAR ‘ 
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NEEDLERS 
CHOCOLATES 
SWEETS 


CAESARS AISLES 
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otn ing freshness 


Cool comfort for your throat, a 
feeling of delightful freedom and fresh- 
ness, the assurance that you do not 
offend ; these will be your reward for 
the simple precaution of gargling 
with this reliable antiseptic. 


The Morning Gargie & 
is a pleasure with 


DETTOLIN 



















IN STOCK NOW 


Even now your local shops may have some of 
the new “Staybrite” stainless steel articles 
in stock. Go in and ask. Sinks, spoons, forks, 
kitchen utensils, bathroom fittings—keep asking 
for them. 


Please do not send your enquiries to us as we only make the 


* steel. 








FIRTH- VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. suerrierp 














Get ‘Om good 
ond Cange! 


ror CHILDREN 


KS * UNDERWEAR: + 


SLUMBERWEAR 
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“AUTOMATIC” 
SUCCESS 





* ONE OF MANY ADVANTAGES - 
The COMMANDO ?’s film wind and body 
shutter release are ingeniously inter-connect- 
ed. When an exposure is made the wind is 
automatically released and sufficient film 
wound on for next 2}” x 24” picture; the 
winding device is then locked in position 
until next exposure. Other advantages : 
Ensar Anastigmat F/3.5 lens ; coupled range 
finder and back focusing giving critical 
definition over whole range; view-finder 
and range-finder in one piece; and the 
incomparable Epsilon shutter. . 


Oysigh 
COMMANDO 


BARNET ENSIGN LTD., WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17 


o , ‘ oo 
SHELVI BENS 
for ayer 
WORKSAND ~~ hag 
STORAGE: ta 
EQUIPMENT, “| 

/1\ 








fi <3 4 4 t “ Y 2 
ti a = 
Send: for Catalogue ~ P/E2Q 


CO STN O 


TYBURN RE * ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM 24 
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MR. PEEK: Here’s 
Grandpa tripping 


down the street. 





“In the present 
state of medical 


knowledge...” 


MR. FREAN: He must have 
changed to Vita-Weat ! 





The modern doctor can afford 
to admit the limits of medical 
knowledge for the very reason 
that it is growing so fast. Take 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic. Science 
does not worry that it has not yet 
been able to explain precisely how 
the special combination found in 
‘Sanatogen’ does its work; it 





thereT lknow! My COWS GATE | " PEEK FREAN’S is content with the fact that 
—Goody !”” ti Sanatogen * does in fact revitalize 





exhausted nerves. Ask your chem- 


ma 
it is a happy fact that babies do love ; (ey YY 
Cow & Gate. It builds fine specimens p B A oe Y ist for a tin of ‘ Sanatogen.’ 
of healthy, happy childhood. Pooh Fear @ Ce Lid. y 
Be wise—do not take a chance Bod Rinait Cee Went” y ‘SANATO GE N? 
vith such a vital thing as your baby’s é Crispbread Manufacturers 
food. Cow & Gate Milk Food is the ance 


“ . ' Z Kecd. Trade Mark 
best substitute when natural feeding } 
(4 
4 


WRK 


THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT NERVE TONIC 


In one size only at present— 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax). 





Mais 














OO Segyrapaeey: A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product, 
Kee 
Manufactured entirely in e 
London, England. 
Index of sizes paling 
clearly marked i‘ 
HINTS TO NEW HOUSEWIVES on each stem. pipe CF 


Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 


, available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 
os b: Prices are as follows: 
y Standard S.S. S-M. 


Se -M. iL. cA. 

or Sandblast . 11/6 15/6 18/6 22/6 

Ye Olde Wood S.S.  S-M. » E.L. 

Selected Grains 16/6 21/- 24/6 28/6 

No. 2 Letters S.S., S-M., L., E.L., on each pipe indicate 

sizes—Smali-Small, Smali-Medium, Large and 
ixtra-Large. 


} B. BARLING & SONS (Est. in London 1812) 
Do sift the flour before use and make ABLING A SONS (Est. in London 1 








sure it’s M©Dougall’s. Do, too, write to 
Janet Johnston, Mf Dougall’s 
Cookery Expert, if you want 
help. She can explain points 
that even the best of cookery books 
often take for granted. Her address ts: 


WHEATSHEAF MILLS, MILLWALL DOCKS, LONDON, E.14 


C y : y » PRODUCT 
My Ar F 
ba ouga 4 e \Weod.¢/ HOUSEPROUD kitchen furniture 





Were in steel and aluminium ouclasts all 

My. rivals. a —_ firmly. Fine 

. auge perforate zinc ensures 

SELF-RAI $1 NG FLOUR i ¥—*- protection. Stove 

CE / ray — in a —— 

* you neea - —- tO matc any itchen colour 
~ét Aas al the EXPERIEN F 3 iV scheme. Ask for it at leading 


j ‘ Furniture Houses and Stores. 














VERNONS INDUSTRIES LTD. LIVERPOOL 
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4 | GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL Bl 
| SODA WATER LEMONADE 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 
BELFAST Wi 
Will soon be bubbling with good spirits e 





Meeced! ( DUBARRY | 
Oh AY 


pn sna 
good Causel 


Lamb’s wool—virgin wool—is 








The happy accident that sherry 
improves when the cork is 
drawn gives us decanters such as 
this. Designed with a jeweller’s 
precision, signed by Stuart. 



















intparls the 


fragrance of a 


MN; L f Z 
a newly - opened 





best because it is so soft, so light, 
so warm, so long-lasting. f: ca 

“MODERNA” blankets are / as Cr 
Guaranteed ALL PURE LAMB’S f cwer 





WOOL, fadcless in wash and wear, 
moth-proof, odourless and non- 
shrinking. 

In the loveliest of Pastel Shades, 
or all White with Coloured borders. 
Sensible-size Baby blankets too. 

They will be coming to you 
through your best Stores—and well 
worth waiting for! 


Not available yet. 


MmODERNA 


BLANKETS 
for Softest Sleep 


Thomas Ratcliffe & Co., Ltd. i f 
Mytholmroyd, Yorks. \SuBARRY PERFUMERY CO. LTD., HOVE, SUSSEX 


THE AFTER-BATH DELIGHT 


For cool, satin- like comfort DUBARRY TALCUM is 
the dainty woman’s necessity. Its caressing 3 16 







softness is a luxurious experience. 


From Chemists and stores 
Including tex 



















Stuart Crystal 


























The Doctor i is at No. 23... 


AT TIMES OF SICKNESS, the doctor's 
knock at the door is the world’s most 
comforting sound. But the doctor at 
the bedside is only part of the army 
which fights disease. Behind him, 
supporting him, is the research scientist 
in the laboratory. For in the labor- 
atory are forged the weapons of healing 
— medicines, drugs, sera, vaccines — 
upon which both doctor and pharma- 
cist rely. 

In the vital field of research and 
discovery, the name of Evans holds a 
distinguished place. Behind the per- 
fection of Evans products—biological, 


as ES Steen pharmaceutical, chemical—lies nearly 
weoieat EVANS SUPPLIES 140 years of experience. 
Your doctor trusts them 
EVANS MEDICAL SUPPLIES LTD. LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


OF FASHION = 





Do you know the first sign 

in the language of fashion ? 

It is the gesture of the 
hand-in-stocking and 

it says in a flash, Aristoc, 
loveliest of a!l stockings | 





ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS x 
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A distribution of our goods 
has recently been made to 
dealers. If you don’t get 
just what you want before 
Christmas, try your dealer 
again about the second 
half of January. 













MADE IN ENGLAND 
BY MECCANO LIMITED 
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This Christmastide please think of the patients in 
The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant 
disease that is among the most dreaded enemies 
of mankind, and send a gift, as much as you can 
afford, to the Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 




















The“QUEE " 
EL!ZABETH ” — 

Britain’s finest and 

best-equipped ship — 
has Wire Ropes for cargo, 
handling gear, boatfalls and 
passenger lifts, supplied by J. 2 


BRITISH ROPES LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER, ENGLAND 

















How?—Plywood gains in 
strength and will not delaminate 
even when wet if it is bonded 
with Beetle Cement instead of 
glue. 


EETLE 


Why ?— Because Beetle Cements 
are thermo-setting resins which 


cure as a result of chemical 
MPROVE. Ss reaction, and not simply by 


P poor | 


\ 
\ 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - 1 ARCYLL STREET - LONDON WI 


——— 


Other Beetle Resins, acting on 
the same principle, give new 
qualities to materials as varied as 
paint, paper and textiles. Perhaps 
the product you make could be 
improved with Beetle Resins. 


—_— 
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is the man in 
the know 
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The man in the Singer 









The 9 h.p. Roadster (illustrated 
here) and the Super-Ten Saloon 
are now in production. Like 
many good things these new 
Singers are still few and far be- 
tween—but, like all good things, 
they are worth waiting for. 


OTORS 


SINGER MOTORS LTD : COVENTRY & BIRMINGHAM 








* _ 
Hallucination 
at the tte, 
" 


i a 


eo. / 
Hosier's ,“ 


66 

D. my senses deceive me?” exclaimed the customer, 
excitedly, “‘Or do I truly see a most gratifying sight suspended, 
without visible means of support, in the middle altitude of 
your establishment ? ” 
“It is a mirage, Sir,” said Mr. Hock the hosier, “ Or, to be 
absolutely accurate, two mirages.” 
“TI concede the point as regards plurality ; there are two socks, 
alike in their splendid symmetry. ‘ Viyella’ socks, Mr. Hock ! | 
have pined for their return — and here they are ! ” 
** Merely in mirage form, Sir.” 
* But Mr. Hock !” cried the customer. ‘‘ Mirage form my foot! 
Their superb texture is almost tangible —it says ‘ Viyella, 
‘ Viyella ’ and nothing but ‘ Viyella’ ! ” 
** Alas, Sir, you are but another victim of the universal wish for 
‘ Viyella’ : these spectral phenomena are a common symptom.” 
** And when will wishes be translated into ‘ Viyella’ ? ” 
“Soon, I hope with all my heart,” said Mr. Hock the hosier, 
fervently. 





PYJAMAS ° SPORTS SHIRTS ° SOCKS 


They'll all be back to brighten 
your wardrobe as soon as possible 
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